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Added strength to Survey 
Midmonthly’s elbow in 
dealing with crucial ques- 
tions of planning for the 
5 needs of returning service- 
jen, came last month in the form of 
special appropriation from The Grant 
oundation. The immediate purpose of 
}.e grant is to make possible special re- 
jarch in a number of selected com- 
junities in order to produce systematic 
jhow to do it” material for preparation 
id release through the Midmonthly. 

First discussion of preliminary plans, 
jith members of the Midmonthly’s edi- 
I rial advisory committee and other na- 


aI 
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) We 
fe sure our readers join with us in ap- 
Yeciation of this timely assistance at a 
Pint of such genuine and widespread 


Hearings on the Hobbs bill (H.R. 
f setting up a permanent Office of Com- 
unity Recreation Services in the Fed- 
Jal Security Agency may bring into the 
jen a flurry of controversy in public 
Ycreation circles. The central issue is 
ler entrance of the federal government 
Hto this field—hitherto a local responsi- 
jity. A senate bill differing in some re- 
#ects from H.R. 5 is said to be in 
jeparation. 


(IBUTE TO A SOCIAL WORKER 
| Daily, for over two years, artists 
lve been going to military and naval hos- 
‘als both here and abroad, and making 
jividual sketches for the boys to send 
me. The idea originated with Henrietta 
‘uce Sharon, and this selfish world 
yuld be a much better place to live in 
her little book of personal stories and 
miniscences, “It’s Good to Be Alive,” 
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(see review, page 158) could be made re- 
quired reading for everybody. But the 
point to this note is our delight in the 
discovery that Lt. Robert M. Heininger, 
U.S.N.R., made it all possible. The Red 
Cross had shown no interest and the 
USO had no official hospital connection. 
But those who knew the quality of Bob’s 
group work insight when he was with 
USO, and before that in Hartford, will 
not be surprised at his quick perception 
of the therapeutic values inherent in Miss 
Sharon’s idea, and prompt action in mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements. 


1933-1945 

Words can add nothing to the 
record. That is why the editors of Survey 
Midmonthly felt that no tribute to Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt could possibly com- 
pare in eloquence to a succinct recital 
of the things undertaken for the com- 
mon welfare during his administration. 
Marietta Stevenson’s summary (see page 
146) sets forth the record, the details of 
which are still vivid in the minds and 
emotions of all social workers. Miss 
Stevenson is professor of social welfare 


administration at the University of 
Illinois. 
STREAMLINING 

Concurrent with its $5,000,000 
campaign this spring, the American 


Cancer Society is streamlining its or- 
ganization in keeping with the expected 
jump in income for 1945. Members of 
the former board, most of them doctors, 
now become “medical and scientific trus- 
tees,” responsible for professional and 
scientific policies. Administrative and 
financial policies are vested in a new board 
of directors heavily weighted with na- 
tionally prominent business men. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the Na- 
tional Research Council for advisory ser- 
vice in developing a greatly expanded 
cancer research program. 


One practical problem lies in the fact 
that a substantial proportion of the funds 
raised will be retained by state societies, 
many of which have operated hitherto on 
relatively small budgets. A  compre- 
hensive survey is planned to clarify new 
functions of the society, particularly in 
its relationship to the existing services of 
both public and private agencies. 


PEOPLE ARE THE SAME 

Findings of a study of organiza- 
tions and agencies at work in Virginia 
counties, will have a familiar ring even 
for those whose experience has been mainly 
in urban communities (see page 154). 
Problems of urban and rural community 
organization may not be so different as 
some people think. 


“SUBJECT CONSULT ANT” 

Believe it or not, that was what 
Dorothy Deming was known as when 
she was developing the American Public 
Health Association’s merit system unit. 
Only explanation we can think of is that 
she knows her subject — public health 
nursing. At any rate, after helping fifteen 
civil service systems improve procedures 
applicable to health personnel, it’s not sur- 
prising that her article about what it takes 
to make a merit system work has a very 
authoritative ring (see page 143). At the 
moment, she’s writing a book on practical 
nursing, with a grant from the Common- 


wealth Fund. 


CRITICAL QUESTION 

By June 1, present Lanham act 
funds for the care of children of work- 
ing mothers will be exhausted. If Con- 
gress makes no appropriation for 1946, 
communities all over the country will be 
faced immediately with the question of 
what to do about some 2,800 child care 
centers subsidized by the federal govern- 
ment to the tune of $45,800,000. Even if 


federal aid is temporarily continued, Fed- 
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eral Works Agency financing will cease 
when the war emergency ends. Timely, 
therefore, is Kathryn Close’s skillful re- 
port of what social workers and educators 
think the future holds—or ought to hold 
—for ‘day care’ as a permanent com- 
munity service (see page 131). 


TIME MARCHES ON 


Facts about the physical and edu- 
cational limitations of the several million 
persons who made up the armed forces 
of World War I were a matter of na- 
tional concern long after that war ended. 
Time marches on, and it is worth noting 
that out of World War II is coming a 
popular awareness that social and personal 
characteristics stemming from family and 
community backgrounds, social attitudes 
and traditions, spiritual values, are also 
among the things which fit men well— 
or fit them ill—to cope with life. Perspec- 
tive on this trend will come, we think, 
to those who read articles by three authors 
in this issue: Sallie Bright, who. gives 
credit to the popular interpreters of the 
problems of returning servicemen, and less 
to the social work interpreters (see page 
139) ; Eda Houwink, whose professional 
analysis of the problems of readjustment 
comes from firsthand experience in Red 
Cross home service (see page 136) ; Laura 
Mayer, excerpts from whose overseas let- 
ters give a deeply moving picture of the 
ingrained courage of the human spirit 
under its severest test (see page 137). 


GOOD NEIGHBOR 


On the map, Canada’s province of 
Manitoba stretches from the United 
States border to Hudson Bay. Its vast 
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unincorporated sections reflecting an aver- 
age population for the entire province of 
three persons per square mile, pose a prob- 
lem of medical care even more difficult 
than for most of the rural sections of our 
own country. Doubly significant, there- 
fore, is the realistic plan for medical care 
and hospital service just adopted by the 
provincial legislature and described by 
Charlotte Whitton, former director of the 
Canadian Welfare Council, on page 142. 
Complementing this plan is a reorganiza- 
tion of welfare services in line with recom- 
mendations of a survey made last fall un- 
der the auspices of the American Public 
Welfare Association. 


HAPPENED IN ATLANTA 


Stark tragedy loomed ahead for the 
gray-haired old Negro who had never had 
“any trouble with anybody ’cept my wife” 
until the police told him he must quit 
selling peanuts “where I’se always sold 
peanuts.’ Nancy Johnston tells the happy 
ending in her moving glimpse of a case- 
worker who combined a warmth of human 
understanding with well-concealed pro- 
fessional skill (see page 141). 


GRASS ROOTS INSTITUTE 


Social work interpreters have often 
cast longing eyes at the network of or- 
ganizations in local communities which re- 
flect the American penchant for “joining 
up.” Their name is legion—civic clubs, 
church auxiliaries, garden societies, trade 
associations, professional associations, ra- 
cial and nationality societies. Collectively, 
they represent a powerful ‘‘grass roots” 
force to harness in the interest of com- 
munity welfare. Firsthand experience with 
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Cleveland’s third annual Health and Wj 
fare Institute, held late last month, ¢ 
vinces us that one community at le 
has turned the trick. Upwards of 1,3} 
organizations sent over 2,000 official 
gates to this institute. Advance regist} 
tion was requisite at one dollar per d | 
gate. | 
The morning sections, with outstand]} 
speakers, covered these subjects: full ¢ 
ployment, dream or possibility; the w 
effect on the family; is federal aid need} 
to solve the problems of postwar your 
neighborhoods in action; keeping | 
voter in power. Afternoon time was git} 
over to informal discussion meetings. J} 


lic relations secretary, carried execuf] 
responsibility for organizing and pron} 
ing the institute. | 


Y. Bryan, the Welfare Federation’s | 


CHATTER | 
Final copy for the Gunn-Platt | 
port on voluntary health agencies wend} 
Columbia University Press May 1. . 
Los Angeles is considering a compl 
hensive survey of public and private i 
reation services. .. 


. Houston and Colv 
bus will wind up communitywide ch 
welfare surveys this spring. . . . Ser 
connected cases accounted for 10 perc} 
of Birmingham’s public welfare dep jf 
ment intake in a recent month—and 
17 percent of the major caseload of Cle 
land’s Institute for Family Service. . 
Series of Washington Post stories, 
Agnes E. Meyer, about Bridgeport’s 
erans’ service center, has been reprirl 
for general circulation. . . . Friends} 
“Charley” Birt may note that he’s 1 


a Lieutenant Colonel, AMG, in Italy 
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| Topay, some 2,800 child care 
jaters, for pre-school or school age chil- 
.2n or both, are financed in part by 
|leral funds made available through the 
.jderal Works Agency under the pro- 
tons of the Community Facilities Act 
‘yanham act). Under its Title II, 
juich was passed by Congress in 1941, 
{00,000,000 was authorized to be spent 
| FWA on the construction and main- 
hance (including the provision of funds 
‘ operation) of hospitals, sewerage sys- 
ns, schools, and child care centers in 
er impact” areas. By the end of June, 


‘97,000,000 of the funds authorized— 
“td all that Congress has’ made available 
lwill have been allotted. Of this total, 
5,800,000 will have gone to child care 
“bgrams: $3,000,000 for construction, 
4 $42,800,000 for operating expenses. 
{Some communities, it is true, have de- 
‘“Noped child care programs without 
nham act help. A notable example is 
‘yw York City, which was unable to 
‘ture such funds because it was not con- 
vtered a “war impact area.” New York, 
\|wever, through its Mayor’s Committee 
s) the Wartime Care of Children, re- 
‘ives considerable aid from a child care 
“ad appropriated by the New York 
‘ate legislature. In most other areas 
‘ere any appreciable development or 
iipansion of community child care fa- 
4 ties has taken place, federal funds have 
jn largely relied on—averaging about 
percent of the communities’ child care 
yenditures and in some instances run- 
ig as high as 90 percent. 

Even though Congress may approve 
jpother Community Facilities appropria- 
‘n for the fiscal year 1946 (beginning 
ly 1, 1945), the days of FWA par- 
‘pation in child care projects are un- 
jabtedly numbered, for the whole pro- 
‘im was planned solely as an emergency 
“rice to meet wartime needs. Its motiva- 
dn stemmed not primarily from an in- 
lest in children but from an effort to 
jruit women for war production. With 
f end of the emergency, if not before, 
41 come the end of Lanham act funds. 
}With these prospects on the horizon, 
/ny persons who have been closely con- 
Ited with community child care pro- 
ims are beginning to wonder whether 
lis not time to look at them with an 
jluative eye and decide whether it will 
jso easy to let them go. Past emergency 
jigrams, they know, have usually un- 
| 
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1{fter Lanham Funds —W hat? 


Some of the present directions of thinking about day care for 


children of working mothers, as reported by KATHRYN CLOSE. 


earthed an area of long time need and 
have contributed experience valuable for 
future efforts to meet such need. Has 
this been true of wartime day care for 


the children of working mothers? Is the 


whole experience justified only as one 
method of helping to win the war? Or 
has it revealed anything about children 
and mothers, that have long time im- 
plications for communities ? 

Since there probably are as many views 
on day care as persons concerned, it is 
hard to tell at this stage in’ just what 
direction thought is crystallizing. Much 
depends on where the evaluator sits. Be- 
cause Lanham act allocations carry with 
them no federal supervision, community 
day care programs vary greatly in qual- 
ity, success, and community acceptance. 
Then, too, the thinker is affected not 
only by the area in which he is located 
but also by his position. An educator’s 
slant will vary somewhat from a social 
worker’s. A school board is likely to look 
at the situation from an entirely different 
point of view from either of them. The 
community as a whole may not care to 
look at it at all. Nevertheless, interviews 
with officials of the several federal 
agencies concerned with children and cor- 
respondence from educators and _ social 
workers in various parts of the country 
have revealed some of the present. direc- 
tions in thinking in regard to day care 
programs in the future. 


Some Welfare Viewpoints 


With very few exceptions Lanham act 
projects are sponsored and administered 
by local school systems, though the pre- 
application planning has usually been un- 
dertaken under the auspices of an over- 
all community committee on child care, 
representative of education, welfare, and 
health interests, and usually attached to 
the local defense council. While the 
original procedures set up by FWA pro- 
vided for “welfare” sponsored projects, 
the tendency from the beginning has been 
to encourage application from school sys- 
tems on the theory that they are most 
likely to have the space available for 
facilities and an administrative staff 
familiar with the techniques required for 
handling children in groups. Social work- 
ers’ pleas to include casework services 
and foster family day care in the pro- 
gram have been regarded with a cold eye. 
Where such services are a part of going 


programs they are completely community 
financed, for in no instance has the FWA 
approved Lanham act funds for either 
type of service—having been advised that 
such services cannot be construed as 
“public works” under the act. 

Social workers, for the most part, seem 
to have got over their original horror 
at the thought of “encouraging mothers 
with small children to leave home and 
go to work.” Beyond their willingness 
to admit that some provision must be 
made for mothers who are going to work 
no matter what social workers think, is 
a tendency to wonder whether in some in- 
stances it might not be best for the child 
to be out of the home at least part of 
the day. Many social workers were slow 
in joining the enthusiasm for the ex- 
pansion of day care facilities, for fear the 
projects would be used by mothers eager 
to rid themselves of their responsibilities 
to their children. But where they have 
witnessed projects which have incor- 
porated good child development tech- 
niques and _ provided excellent health 
training, they have begun to think about 
what kind of care children rejected by 
their mothers get in their homes, and 
how it compares with the training and 
supervision provided in a good day care 
center. As one social worker bluntly put 
it: “If a mother shirks her responsibility 
by using a child care center, then where 
the center is not operating she probably 
lets her children run loose anyway.” 

Even those social workers who do not 
so readily accept this point of view are 
beginning to realize that the necessity for 
making provisions for the children of 
working mothers is likely to exist long 
after the war and, in fact, did exist, to 
a lesser degree, even before the war. In- 
quiries recently made by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
have indicated that as many as 75 percent 
of today’s employed mothers intend to 
continue working after the war. 

Bearing out these findings are the re- 
sults of community surveys conducted 
among the mothers using day care fa- 
cilities. In Cleveland a survey of 698 
such mothers showed that 79 percent 
looked forward to keeping their jobs 
when the war is over; and 456, or 65 
percent, would use day care facilities at 
that time, if they are still available. In 
Detroit more than half of some 1,400 
mothers recently queried as to their in- 
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tentions of remaining at work after tie 
war replied in the affirmative. 

Surveys of working mothers have also 
revealed that a large percentage of those 
now using day care facilities must work 
because of economic need. In Los Angeles, 
where the day care program with 123 
nurseries and 112 after school centers is 
the largest in the nation, a spot check 
of the clientele has indicated that be- 
tween 10 and 15 percent of the mothers 
are widowed or divorced. An additional 
50 percent have husbands in the armed 
forces. How many of these men will be 
unable to support their families upon re- 
turn because of some disability and how 
many will never come back are, of course, 
uncertainties. Slow demobilization and 
an anticipated increase in divorce rates 
are also expected to affect the number of 
mothers who will have to keep on work- 
ing at the termination of the war. 

The suggestion of continuing day care 
programs in the postwar period for 
mothers who are heads of families meets 
with some objections, based on the fact 
that the country through its social security 
provisions for aid to dependent children 
has recognized the principle that the 
mother’s place is in the home even when 
she has no financial resources. Few social 
workers would argue that ADC grants 
in most states are adequate as a basis 
for a decent living for a mother and 
her children, but some believe that if 
pressure is to be brought to bear to secure 
further funds for children it should be 
on the side of raising ADC standards 
rather than of enabling mothers to leave 
their homes in order to work. 


On the other hand, there are those who 
see no conflict in running two apparently 
opposite programs simultaneously — par- 
ticularly if financed by one federal agency 
making grants-in-aid to the states for all 
types of child care. Then, they say, the 
choice would be up to the mother of 
whether to support her own children or 
to accept public aid in order to remain 
at home with them. 


Counseling and Foster Care 


Social workers are practically unani- 
mous in regarding counseling services as 
necessities in any well-rounded day care 
program. Counselors, they explain, not 
only can help the mother see what she 
really wants to do, but can assist her in 
working out problems of maladjustment 
that might be revealed by the child’s be- 
havior in the center. One community that 
has had particular success in integrating 
counseling into the day care program is 
Cleveland, Ohio. There, not only has 
a centrally located intake service been 
staffed with professional caseworkers, but 
a caseworker has also been placed on the 
staff of each nursery center. Hartford, 
Conn., also has a well-integrated counsel- 
ing service in its day care program, with 
caseworkers, known as “parent coun- 
selors,” interviewing every nursery care 
applicant and remaining available for 
consultation to mothers whose children 
are in the centers. But such programs 
are rare, 

There seems to be considerable disap- 
pointment among social workers at the 
failure of most community programs for 
children of working mothers to include 


Arnold Eagle for the Mayor’s Committee on Wartime Care of Children, New York 


A counseling service can help the mother find out what she really wants to do 
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| 


plans for foster family day care. | 
U. S. Children’s Bureau maintains 4 
some children cannot get along in gr 
and need the individual care provided 
a family home, and that this type 
care is essential for very young child! 
whose mothers work. However, the il] 
communities that have made arrar 
ments for this type of care find it} 
relatively little demand in compari 
with group care. One reason may. 
that fees for foster family care are hig} 
(usually about $1.25 a day as compa 
to about 50 cents a day for group care |}} 
a fact that has arisen not from the «} 
ference in cost but from the lack of ff} 
eral participation in foster family p 
grams. It has been suggested, howew 
that foster family day care might not} 
popular even on a lowered fee basis | 
cause of a traditional instinct in 
American mother to shy away frony 
‘mother substitute,” though she is : 
ing to see her child cared for by pro3}} 
sionals—trained nurses, school teache 
and recreation leaders. The Childre 
Bureau, on the other hand, maintal 
that a aad program, with qualified sti 
can dispel such an attitude. 

Though vocally aware of today’s af 
care imperfections—which they are ] 
clined to blame on the historical emph 
on meeting industry’s rather than | 
dren’s needs—most social workers vif 
have been close to wartime day cil 
services seem to be sold on the usefif 
ness of a well-rounded day care progrif 
to every community. They are 
thusiastic about the nursery school tei 
niques that the educators have indy 
duced into the nurseries and about H 


opportunities the centers present for | 
instillation of good health habits and | 
parent education. But many of them! | 
along with the U. S. Children’s Burafi 
in advocating that any program set | 
for the all-day care of children be spi 


i 


sored and administered by the welf} 


forces in the community and integra} 
with the community’s other child welf} 
services, while part time nursery scho 
and after school programs be left to 1 
schools as educational enterprises—all | 
be developed under a comprehensive coi 
munity plan. 


From Another Angle 


The viewpoints of social workers a 
educators on day care often bear differe 
emphases. There is general agreement | 
the point that the needs of children shoi 
be the primary rather than the seconda 
motivation for all programs concerniifl 
children. Educators, however, are apt 
be less alarmed than social workers 
the dangers to family relationships 
herent in the all-day separation of mot 
and child and more impressed with t | 
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aining opportunities presented by a day 
ihre program. 

_» Leading educators in recent years have 
‘come increasingly interested in the pos- 
jpilities of extending the age limit of 
d#irmal education in two directions— 


iid upward to include parents and other 
4ults. Many of them believe that since 
ae most formative period of a child’s 
4e is in the pre-school years, all children 
lould be given the benefits at an early 
Ge of the techniques in child develop- 
jent and training that have been de- 
loped by modern scientific methods. 

3} Little progress had been made in this 
f-ection before the war, however, except 
r the children of the well-to-do who 
juld afford the expensive private nursery 
§aools that were available in some cities, 
4 for a few bright children—more often 


ade up the enrollment of the college 
imonstration schools. Nursery classes 
i public schools were unknown, except 
i r those that were WPA sponsored. The 
Sances of any being set up on a demon- 
‘ation basis were slim, because of the 
}-t that almost all states prohibited the 
$e of public funds (state or local) for 
de education of children below a set 
je limit, usually four or five and some- 
ynes six. Even kindergartens were not 
Aneral and where they existed they 
4dom had state financial support. 

Then came the Lanham act and fed- 
4,1 funds for day care. Soon more than 
40 school systems throughout the coun- 


i 


try were administering programs for chil- 
dren between the ages of two and five. 
Here was an opportunity to show what 
could be done. 

Not that the school systems or boards 
of education took it that way themselves. 
In numerous instances they could be in- 
duced to make Lanham act applications 
only under community pressure. Nor did 
the Lanham act guarantee good educa- 
tional standards. In fact the act spe- 
cifically instructs the FWA to keep hands 
off the community projects, except for 
making financial audits and determining 
whether the projects are meeting local 
needs. But “education” sponsored Lanham 
act applications had to go through the 
state education departments and_ the 
U. S. Office of Education. Though these 
agencies had no final say one way or the 
other, they could provide direction. 

As a result, children in some 2,000 
nurseries throughout the country are not 
only receiving good physical care while 
their mothers are away working, but in 
their playtime hours are subject to the 
direction of trained teachers with vary- 
ing degrees of skill in the techniques of 
child development. Educational leaders 
are hopeful that the benefits of this 
training will be so evident that it will 
eventually be extended to all young chil- 
dren, whether or not their mothers are 
working, by the addition of permanent 
nursery schools to public school systems 
throughout the land. 

Efforts to extend parent education 
have also received some stimulus through 


Courtesy of Melrose House, New York 


In well-planned nursery centers opportunity for development is provided through constructive play 


the day care program, but not as mucn, 
those who are connected with the centers 
admit, as the opportunity would seem to 
warrant. Difficulties in this direction are 
inherent in the program, for mothers who 
work cannot usually find the time to 
attend meetings. However, a few com- 
munities—New York, among them—in- 
sist upon regular conferences between the 
mother and the teacher, which can take 
place when the mother brings or calls 
for the child. In this way, the mother 
gains an understanding of what is hap- 
pening to her child in the nursery center, 
which enables her to provide some con- 
tinuity in his nursery and home life. 


For the School-Aged 


Many educators have been thinking 
for a long time about the values of ex- 
tending the school day until five or six 
o'clock and providing recreation programs 
that could be integrated with the child’: 
school work—or at least making tht 
school recreation facilities available to 
children after school hours and in vaca- 
tion periods. No legal stumbling block 
has stood in the way of experimentation 
along these lines but, in most areas, very 
real barriers have existed in the form of 
mind-sets of principals, superintendents, 
and school boards as well as in the form 
of difficult fiscal problems. 

~Here again the Lanham act provided 
an opening wedge. For though the de- 
mand for after-school care for school-age 
children was slow at first, the much 
publicized rise in juvenile delinquency 
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Arnold Eagle for Play Schools Association 


When children find fun in an after school program it is well attended 


influenced many communities to apply 
for federal funds to set up this type of 
project. ‘Today, there are 1,300 after 
school and vacation projects financed by 
Lanham act funds, and many others un- 
der community auspices. 

The success of after school programs 
has varied with the community. In a 
few instances, they have turned out to 
be complete failures, enrollments remain- 
ing so low that they had to be closed. 
In others, enrollments, which were low 
for the first several months after opening, 
gradually showed a steady rise and at 
present threaten to surpass those of the 
more quickly accepted nursery centers. 
No comparative studies are available, 
but educators are inclined to talk in terms 
of a relationship between program and 
success. When the after-school program 
is well thought out, incorporating the 
principles of progressive education in 
which children are allowed freedom of 
choice and action, the projects are popu- 
lar, they say. On the other hand, where 
the strict regimentation and teacher au- 
thority of the normal classroom is carried 
over to the after-school program, children 
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are not likely to want to attend. 

Nearly all the after-school and vaca- 
tion projects had difficult sledding at first, 
a fact which has been generally attributed 
to a tendency on the part of mothers to 
regard their school-age children as old 
enough to get along by themselves. More- 
over, mothers were often reluctant to 
pay fees for a service which seemed so 
closely connected to public education— 
in this country traditionally free. 

In those communities where after- 
school and vacation programs have taken 
hold, an awareness seems to be gaining 
headway among school authorities of the 
importance of such recreational oppor- 
tunities for all school-age children. In- 
cidents are reported—particularly in 
areas where other resources are not avail- 
able—of resentment on the part of chil- 
dren who are excluded from participation 
in activities because their mothers are not 
working; and stories are current of chil- 
dren begging their mothers to go to work 
so that they might be included. To tell 
seven-year-old Spike, who lives in a 
crowded city slum, that he cannot go 
along with his friends on exciting ex- 


peditions to the park because his moth 
does not work, seems to him and to t 
teacher a senseless cruelty. | 

One of the most significant effects 
these after-school and vacation projec 
in the eyes of some educators, is their i} 
fluence on the teaching methods and clas 
room procedures of regular school pr 
erams. In many communities scho 
teachers and_ school superintendent 
familiar only with the old authoritati} 
methods of teaching, have an oppa| 
tunity to observe or take part in they 
projects, where they can witness tl] 
effects of the freer procedures of progré 
sive educational techniques. It is the 
only a step to the adaptation of sus 
techniques into their regular work as} 
the development of classroom prograr} 
more interesting to teachers and pup 
alike. It cannot be said, of course, thi 
every school-age day care project cou} 
be regarded as an example in metho 
for school teachers, but many educata| 
are firmly convinced that on the who} 
the projects, by broadening the outlo# 
of teachers, superintendents and sche} 
boards, are producing a salutary effef 
on the classroom. 


Who Is to Pay? 


The whole discussion of the long ti 
values that might be inherent in vari 
forms of day care becomes academic 
less finances can be found to carry 
those parts of the wartime program s 
nificant for the postwar era. Fees fre 
parents have never covered more th} 
a portion of the costs. And therein } 
the snag. Though social workers a) 
educators in community after commun 
sing praises of their local child care eff 
periences, they all end with the same si 


| 
| 


P 


community fund or tax supported) 
not such that we would be able to ca 
on the program without federal or sté 
aides 
Though agreement seems fairly gene: 

among those working on the prograiff 
that there will be need for more di 
care facilities in the postwar period thi! 
were available before the war, just hd 
much more is a question that no dif 
seems ready to answer. In Cleveland. 

social worker hazards a “guess” that J} 
equivalent of 25 to 50 percent of a 
emergency program will be needifi 
Some educators would put the percenta; 
much higher, increasing the present p 
grams to make nursery schools and sch 
recreation programs a part of the edu: 
tional experience of ‘all children. 
they see little chance, unless some fede! 
bait is in the offing, that state laws Ww 
be revised to enable localities to use | 
funds for children below kindergar 
age. As one educator said: “There 
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|2 many priorities on school finances. 
ur community doesn’t even have kinder- 
|rtens yet, and all our teachers are un- 
\rpaid.” In most school systems recrea- 
‘i programs also have a low priority 
‘ting. 

\There are priorities, too, on welfare 
‘Inds. In one southwestern city, social 
orkers and educators alike look with 
‘vious eyes on the advanced standards 
‘the day care services. But they are 
‘tt likely to push for a continuance of 
“ase services at the expense of their own 
'bsstandard programs, which for years 
2y have been struggling to improve. 


ae 


Government Aid 


What the temper of the state govern- 
‘ents will be in regard to furnishing 
Yeancial aid for child care services after 
liz war, is anybody’s guess. Certainly 
ley are not prepared to take over these 
ograms now should federal funds not 
approved for another year. A letter 


lien. Philip B. Fleming, 


ought replies indicating that the gov- 
qors regard day care as purely a war- 
ae problem and therefore entirely a 
sponsibility of the national government. 


yt all the states, New York and Wash- 


- the operation of day care programs, 
jew York having already spent $700,000 
4, such projects and the state of Wash- 
ton having just entered the picture 
yth a $500,000 appropriation. 

Most persons who feel that something 
st be salvaged from the wartime day 
.J7e experience seem to be dimly hoping 
fat federal aid will go on forever. One 
ajmg is practically certain: it will not 
‘| on under the aegis of the Federal 
‘corks Agency, a construction agency 
hich only found itself involved in the 
jild care field by accident. 

Experience with day care programs 
der the Lanham act, however, has con- 
rted many persons into advocates of 
-ect federal aid to local communities. 
A’s national advisory committee on 
‘ly care, which is composed of social 


fl 


called attention to the “desirable flexi- 
bility’ in this method of aid, which has 
“given federal assistance without federal 
domination or control, at the same time 
allowing for full use of state resources, 
consultation, and advice without inter- 
ference» with local responsibility.” Local 
authorities who have long been irked at 
the red tape involved in federal-state 
grant-in-aid programs rejoice in the com- 
plete autonomy it allows. 

On the other hand, many administra- 
tors and observers of day care operations 
remain among the staunchest advocates 
of an extension of the grant-in-aid prin- 
ciple to cover this and all other forms 
of children’s services. They deplore the 
lack of minimum standards under a sys- 
tem which provides for no federal or 
state supervision, and counter the argu- 
ment that only through direct aid can 
assistance be assured for the neediest com- 
munities, with the reply that grants could 
be made to the states on a variable basis, 
giving greater percentages of aid to areas 
of least resources. Both the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the U. S. Office of 
Education are advocates of the grant-in- 
aid system. 

A report of the National Commission 
on Children in Wartime soon to be re- 
leased by the Children’s Bureau, contains 
recommendations for the expansion of 
federally aided state child welfare ser- 
vices, including in their scope ‘‘day care 
in foster family homes or day care centers, 
and auxiliary services necessary to assure 
proper use of day care facilities and to 
sateguard children receiving care.” 

In the long run, however, the eventual 
tate of daytime child care services will 
depend largely upon how important the 
people of the communities feel them to 
be. So far, reports indicate that with 
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A well-placed child 
as drawn by Madeline Dane Ross 


the exception of the enthusiasm of 
mothers whose children are enrolled, re- 
actions to the projects are somewhat 
apathetic. 

Unfortunately, many of the local child 
care committees that played: such sig- 
nificant roles in getting the programs un- 
derway are succumbing with the dying 
defense councils. Otherwise they might 
offer themselves as focal points for the 
evaluation of programs in relation to 
future needs and for the formulation of 
recommendations to their communities, 
states, and the nation. Apparently in few 
communities are any such activities in 
the offing. (An exception is Cleveland, 
where the program is closely tied in with 
the Welfare Federation and where plans 
along these lines are now in an embryonic 
state.) With no Office of Civilian De- 
fense to stimulate the once active child 
care committees in other communities to 
life, their resurrection presumably will 
have to be spontaneous—unless some 
other national agency, either public or 
voluntary, enters the picture with such a 
purpose. 


Planning for Children 


Many social workers are looking for 
such leadership to come from the Child 
Welfare League of America, whose na- 
tional committee on day care recently 
recommended “that the league stimulate 
plans for postwar planning for a compre- 
hensive program of services for children 
and promote priorities for children in 
planning at local, state and federal levels, 
such programs to be integrated with the 
regularly established agencies including 
health, education and welfare.” 

The previously mentioned report of 
the National Commission on Children in 
Wartime offers a substitution for defense 
council committees by recommending that 
each state set up a state council or com- 
mission on children and youth, intimately 
related to its state planning agency. 
Similar recommendations are made to 
communities in regard to community 
planning agencies for children and youth. 

Such planning would provide assur- 
ance that what elements are salvaged 
from the wartime day care experience 
would depend entirely on the needs of 
children. 
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RETURNING SERVICEMEN 


Veterans Now and in the Future 


EDA HOUWINK, St. Louis Chapter, American Red Cross, discuss} 


the problems of servicemen already home and of those to com} 


WE who work in war agencies 
have learned many things during the war 
years and still have much to learn. We 
have seen the adjustments and readjust- 
ments of men, women, and children to the 
swift confusion that followed when Mars 
played his tune and men went off to war. 
Now we are beginning to see in increas- 
ing numbers the men and women who re- 
turn to civilian life from military service. 

Civilian life, too, has undergone 
changes, and the veteran, because he is 
human, responds to them in a variety of 
ways. He may be so glad to get back 
into a civilian job and to be with his own 
family again, that he becomes a better hus- 
band and father than he had capacity for 
before. On the other hand, if he is too 
fatigued nervously to be able to settle 
down, he may not be able to stick to his 
job and may set out on a pilgrimage with- 
out a destination. A few veterans, like 
some civilians, have personalities that are 
fundamentally inadequate and they can- 
not adjust to our complex society. Others, 
also like many civilians, need a helping 
hand—in some instances only a little ad- 
vice; in others, full psychiatric treatment 
—before they can find their way to a use- 
ful and satisfying existence. 


From Training Camps 


Nearly all the veterans who have come 
to the Red Cross Home Service in St. 
Louis up to this time have been discharged 
from domestic camps without having seen 
service overseas. Most of them have been 
let out of service for medical, neuropsy- 
chiatric, and “‘convenience-of-government” 
reasons. Of course we see a few others, 
under-age boys, over-age men, and some 
for whom induction brought undue hard- 
ship to their families, but the number of 
these is relatively small. 

The difficulties of most of the veterans 
whom we have seen so far, tend to be pre- 
induction in origin. Our caseloads include 
men with arrested chest lesions, enuretics, 
epileptics, and others whose physical com- 
plaints are psychosomatic in origin. There 
are also Negroes who have broken because 
vf the cultural cruelty found both within 
the military setting and in the communi- 
ties in which their camps were stationed. 

The neuropsychiatric casualties from 
domestic camps are usually men whose dif- 
ficulties, though diagnosed in service, ac- 
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tually existed before induction. When 
they leave the armed forces these men re- 
turn to the home settings that helped to 
create their difficulties in the beginning. 
On the whole, they do not seem to be seri- 
ously influenced by their military experi- 
ence; they are, in reality, more like civi- 
lians coming back after a military inter- 
lude. The something new that has been 
added for them is the knowledge of their 
diagnoses—the realization that they are 
considered unfit to share an experience 
common to other men of their own age 
group. ‘This realization can sometimes be 
devastating—particularly for men who do 
not understand the basis of their sepera- 
tion from service or who are frigtened by 
the long words that describe it. In the 
early months of the war, men were given 
discharge papers which contained such 
words as “‘psychopathic personality,” ‘“‘con- 
stitutional inferiority.” This practice has 
been stopped for the most part now, but 
while it lasted veterans had to make their 
peace with these disturbing concepts. 

Red ‘Cross Home Service workers fre- 
quently are asked to gather social his- 
tories to aid the military psychiatrists in 
studies that precede psychiatric discharges. 
Over and over we have found civilian 
patterns that have continued into military 
life. One young man, who was being 
studied for impersonating an officer and 
for chronic A.W.O.L. episodes, had a 
long history of truancy from school and of 
running away from his aunt’s home where 
he was not wanted. Having found no 
more security and affection in the armv 
than he had in civilian life, he continued 
his search for them. His truancy now had 
a new name and a discharge was the re- 
sult. 

Another man who came in response to a 
letter asking whether he needed help, told 
a story of many jobs before his induction 
into service. He had quit his last one and 
enlisted, but when military service lost its 
novelty he was again ready to clear out. 
Since he could not leave, he eventually 
broke down, and this led to a discharge. 
Now he was a civilian again, but he still 
could not settle down. He was referred to 
a psychiatrist, who, in a few months, was 
able to help him gain enough strength to 
remain in one job without his former im- 
pulse to quit. 

Such men are not easy to work with 


when they return to their home co 
munities. Some have been so injured | 
early home experiences that they seem 
be beyond the help of social casewo} 
Others can be restored to mental hea} 
and equilibrium and may, in the end, fi 
a better adjustment with the help of p) 
chiatry than they were able to make | 
fore entering the army or navy, but soi 
psychological scars will remain. 

On the whole, military psychiatry F 
done an excellent job of weeding out | 
men who could not take combat expey 
ence and, by discharging them, sparij 
them from further damage. But weedif 
is not a simple task. One soldier was <f 
nied two requests for a dependency df 
charge when it was found that his mot} 
and married sister did not want him. 
return to their home. He finally bre 
down and had to be given a neurop 
chiatric discharge. 


| 


Hy 


Work vs Treatment 

So far, the men with medical dischargff 
also come mostly from domestic traini 
camps. With them, too, the conditif| 
leading to separation from service fifi 
quently existed prior to induction, tho 
it remained hidden until diagnosed by 
military physician. If the man has fi 
for a pension while still at camp, the mi] 
tary advises the Red Cross chapter in | 
local community of his medical needs, |f 
that follow up care can be institutdf 
Only a few of these men come in for hei) 
One present stumbling block whiff 
stands in the way of treatment plans 


is the availability of jobs for anyone aif, 
everyone. Lured to employment, the | 
eran has no time for medical treatmef: 
nor for pursuing his education under 
new federation legislation. Even a veter) 
whose discharge papers contain the Al | 
“dementia praecox” has been able to af 
tain a job as a truck driver which pays} 
larger wage than he ever had before ff 
duction. i | 


adjustment for themselves. On the whe 
the scurry of civilian activities is still | 
great that most veterans can find a pla 
for themselves somewhere, and they 
not yet seek us out to any great exten 
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(They may come to us for help later. 
| Veterans from the combat zones have 
1ot yet returned to their home towns in 
ippreciable numbers. Most disabled sol- 
liers and sailors are as yet only potential 
veterans, for they are still in military hos- 
ypitals receiving surgery, rediscovering the 
‘oad to mental health, learning to live 
with prosthetic extensions of themselves, 
idjusting to a world that has been blacked 
nut for their eyes. Some who have been 
‘yhysically restored are returned to active 
‘jr non-combat service. Until these men 
"really come back to their own homes to 
‘veintegrate the changes that have taken 
“lace in them with the changes that have 
‘yccurred in those they left behind, we can 
only speculate on what their problems will 
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What to Expect 


My professional guess would be that in 


: 
‘thwn balance as it always has in the past. 
where will be heart aches along the wav. 
‘lor when men and women live in such 
‘jeparate worlds, some havoc is inevitable. 
iit is only natural for soldiers in fox holes 
i/o sentimentalize their homes and their 
families. And since neither the men nor 
their families can remain the same during 
whe months or years of war separation, 
eadjustments and some disappointments 


Somewhere in Australia 
I aM ata Naval Hospital and our 
atients consist of navy, marine, and mer- 
hant marine personnel. ‘This is by far 
‘he most satisfying job I have ever tackled 
ind has proven to be everything I had 
‘joped for in the way of service to others. 
“) First of all, there’s Johnny, an eighteen- 
i ... Johnny had the mis- 
‘lortune of seeing his buddy blown to bits 


As 
ohnny says, he “sweet-talks” the ladies, 
lad the other night he laughingly told me 
ie was off to keep a “blind date.” He’s 
‘low training two lovebirds to be pets and 
e walks around the compound (with a 
‘\-iend for a guide) both lovebirds perched 
‘pon his shoulders. 

Next there is Al, the lad who has had 
| brain injury. All knowledge contained 
4, that part of the brain tissue which has 
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‘the long run, human nature will find its 


are undoubtedly inevitable for them. 

Cases in the Home Service files give 
evidence that some men grow beyond their 
wives, making a satisfactory marital ad- 
justment upon their return difficult or 
impossible. On the other hand, there is 
also indication that some wives gain an in- 
dependence during their husbands’ ab- 
sence that they do not find easy to relin- 
quish. Negroes are not willing to give up 
the rights for which they have worked and 
demonstrated their competence. Young 
sons, having become emancipated from 
their families, are not willing to return to 
the status of a child—which is beneficial 
to the boy who was too closely tied to an 
apron string. 

Then too, society may face a problem 
in the years ahead resulting from today’s 
great numbers of fatherless families. If 
the war and the armies of occupation keep 
fathers away too long, children will be- 
come accustomed to a matriarchal family 
unit, in which the mother is a combina- 
tion mother and father, disciplinarian, 
companion, economic head, and guide. 
Children who have grown up in a matri- 
archial home with a mythical father whom 
everyone talks about but whom they do 
not remember, will have to learn to ad- 
just to the veteran father who may 
shower affection on them before they are 
ready for it or who may be irritable be- 


These Will Gome Back 


cause of war experiences they cannot un- 
derstand. 

Many a mother will have to be very 
careful not to show more affection to her 
children than to her newly returned hus- 
band who may not yet be ready to share 
her affection, even with his own children. 
Many a father will have to get used to 
the omnipresence of small children who 
cry out at night when he wants to sleep, 
who wake up entirely too early in the 
morning, and who have a special genius 
for bringing disorder to a household. If 
husband, wife, and children will try to 
adjust to one another without too great 
haste, if they can be helped to understand 
each other and themselves, the veteran 
will be able eventually to gain solace fro- 
his family. 


The Caseworker’s Job 


Our job will be to approach the veteran 
as we approach the civilian, with under- 
standing and a readiness to accept him as 
he is. We shall have to help him where 
he needs help, and not shower him with 
oversolicitude. We shall have to watch 
ourselves, our eagerness to help, our ignor- 
ance, and our preconceived notions, and 
stand ready to adapt and to change at all 
points. If we try to understand both the 
veteran and ourselves, and remain flexible, 
we shall not err too greatly. 


What some future veterans will bring home with them, described in 
excerpts from letters of a Red Cross social worker, LAURA MAYER. 


been destroyed is lost forever and must 
be re-learned. Al is partly paralyzed and 
is mute, but the doctors predict that there 
will be a partial recovery. He can no 
longer read or write, does not recognize 
colors and is limited even in gestures. 
Oddly enough, however, he can still add 
and subtract. At the doctor’s request, we 
have stapled bits of colored felt—bright 
red, vivid blue, green, black, white, yellow 
—to bits of paper and in block letters 
written red, blue, green, and so on, on 
each. He understands everything you say 
and each day Sis, the Red Cross worker 
who is assigned to his ward, spends about 
an hour with him. She holds up the sheets 
of paper and says, ‘“‘Al, this is red,’ or 
“blue,” as the case may be, repeating it un- 
til she feels he understands. She is also 
teaching him the use of his vocal chords 
and tells him how to place his tongue in 
order to articulate. He now says, “Oh 
boy,” “Oh pooh,” and “Sis.” Progress is 
slow, but nevertheless he is making great 
strides in the right direction. He is most 


eager to be able to read and write again. 
I have yet to see Al when he wasn’t cheer- 
ful and smiling. I asked him, at an out- 
door hamburger roast recently, whether he 
had had enough to eat and he laughingly 
rubbed his stomach and said, “Mmmm!” 
Incidentally, Al too is eighteen years old. 

Duffy has a leg off above the knee, but 
he’s terribly excited at the prospect of 
the beach trip we're taking tomorrow. 
He’s eager to participate in all activities 
and functions. He expects to make a 
leather wallet, a cigarette case, and a toy 
kangaroo and dog. He’s a grand lad, 
six feet, three inches tall, and I’m sure 
he’ll not permit the loss of a limb to be a 
handicap to him. In fact, he’s got such 
amazing spirit that I’m certain nothing 
in this universe will ever lick Duffy... . 

We held a dance the other evening, and 
what do you suppose that rascal did? We 
handed out little white numbered paper 
pipes on which you were supposed to write 
your name and pin it to your lapel. Duffy 
wrote “Stumpy” on his and pinned it to 
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his empty trouser leg. He greeted me 
with “Hi, Laura! meet Stumpy.” Then, 1 
was dancing with someone when Dufty 
came along, tapped the chap on the shoul- 
der and proceeded to dance with me. I 
placed both my hands on his shoulder and 
he manipulated his crutches and we 
danced all around the dance floor. “Then, 
bless his heart, if he didn’t go and find 
the most attractive Australian girl in the 
place and dance that way with her all 
evening... 

One day I was on the ward when they 
were dressing Duffy’s wound. He shouted, 
“Hey, Laura! come here and look at this 
—or don’t you want to.” I walked over 


and looked at the leg and said, ‘““Why, 
Duffy, it’s fine”! to which he retorted, 
“Don’t give me that stuff—it’s fine.” 

However, when I insisted upon it, 
he took a mirror and looked at it himself. 
Then he nodded his head and agreed with 
me that he guessed it was all right. I’m 
convinced Duffy didn’t give two hoots 
about my opinion, but he wanted to see 
my reaction, He wanted to see whether 
I would flinch or be repulsed, since I am 
an average layman. ‘The doctors and 
nurses are of course professionals and he 
expects them to be able to take it quite 
calmly, but he wanted to see what my re- 
action would be. I’m happy to say I 
didn’t flinch or, for that matter, bat an 
eyelash. God bless Duffy! He’s back 
home in the States now and I hope and 
pray his mother will be fortified, so that 
she can face her boy without too much 
heartache, at least in his presence. 

As the result of shock, Tommy stutters 
badly. It sometimes takes him several 
minutes to get a word out, but I never 
interrupt, nor do I assist him. Tommy is 
really improving and he’ll tell you himself 
that he has a nervous disorder but he’s 
certain he’s going to get well. 

Baker says he was “all mixed up.” He 
thinks perhaps he’s chickenhearted but, 
“When you see a man with his head blown 
off, even it it’s a Japanese, it does some- 
thing to you.” I told Baker the wonder of 
it was that anybody came away normal at 
all. But I’m afraid it’s still preying on 
his mind, because Baker has been returned 
to the locked ward. 

Recently Evelyn serviced a_ hospital 
ship bringing in the sick and wounded 
right from the battlefield. Among the 
shock cases was a lad who spoke very 
slowly as though each word were an ef- 
fort. He asked Evelyn to be kind to his 
friend whom no one liked because he was 
mean. Evelyn gave the lad a coca cola 
and assured him she would be kind to his 
friend. “The friend was strapped to his 
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bed and could not utter a sound. He 
stared directly ahead of him without the 
least expression in his face or eyes. Evelyn 
placed her arms under the lad’s shoulders 
and put a glass of milk to his lips. He 
drank it. She broke up a sandwich bit 
by bit, and he ate that. She then lit a 
cigarette and held that to his lips and 
he smoked it—all the while staring di- 
rectly in front of him, without a flicker 
of acknowledgment in his eyes. Then he 
began to shake and quiver all over. He 
managed to place his hand under her chin 
and uttered the only words he has thus 
far spoken, “We'll stick together.” 

I’ve written letters home for Cross, 
cut strings of packages he has received, 
and sewed buttons on his shirt because he 
has only a small stump left of what used 
to be a right arm. Cross is learning to 
write with his left hand, and the other 
day he proudly informed me he had 
written a five-page letter home. . . . 

Then there is Wilber, whom I am just 
plain “mad” about. He had lost his right 
arm. He’s a real southern gentleman; 
very soft-spoken, well-mannered, intelli- 
gent and refined. When I first came in 
the wards, when Wilber’s amputation was 
very recent, he was so disconsolate, morose 
and inconsolable that my heart ached for 
him. I said little to him in those early 
days because I felt he wanted to be left 
alone. To the occasional query which I 
put to him, he would answer merely, ‘“Yes 
ma’am,” or “No, ma’am.” But very grad- 
ually I began to note a change (it was not 
due to my efforts but his own natural 
healthy reaction), and when one day I 
asked him if he wouldn’t like something 
to read, I was delighted when he said 
yes. Most of the boys asked for Westerns 
or Perry Mason mysteries, but not Wil- 
ber. He wanted only good literature and 
the library didn’t hold enough to please 
him. I brought him Bromfields, Dreisers, 
“Sorrel & Son,” “Rebecca,” and others, 
and I was truly elated when one day he 
asked me to leave some stationery so that 
he could learn to write with his left hand. 

Wilber was among those patients whom 
I took to town to see a show and I sat 
next to him and held his left hand all 
evening so that he wouldn’t feel too badly 
when he couldn’t applaud. 

Just before Wilber left (he too is now 
back in the States) he told me the most 
exciting bit of news. His boss had written 
to reassure him; to say that as soon as 
he was discharged from the marines his 
job would be waiting for him and he was 
not to worry about a thing. What’s more, 
his boss had lost his left arm in almost the 
same place as Wilber’s right (almost to 
the shoulder) and both he and his wife 
insisted that Wilber come to live with 
them because he could teach Wilber things 
no one else could... . 


Somewhere in New Guin 

It was with deep regret that I sa 
goodbye to the navy, even though t 
new army assignment is something in t | 
nature of a promotion... . 

As soon as I arrived here, I plung¢ 
into my new routine. Daily rounds 
the wards dispensing comfort article 
card parties, bingo parties, and social ser 
ice work are among my many activitief 
The boys here have named me Sunshit 
and I am frequently met with shouts 
“Sunshine, come in here, my morale | 
low,” when passing a favorite ward. AY 
how the boys can think us still desirab 
in these awful slacks and heavy GI shoe} 
is more than I can understand. et 

Our movie is an outdoor ieee any 
when recently we had a particularly exce || 
lent film and a tropical storm rose in 7 
middle of it, no one moved. 

Here, itl: the rnlen de I and cb 
the Saliier speaks frequently of comba 
Although I never encourage such conve) 
sation, nevertheless I don’t stop a laf 
when he talks of his own volition, as_ 
feel it is best he get it off his mind. Typhi 
cal of the many tales I hear is the orf 
which Sullivan told me. | 

He was one of five of a forwaif 
guard accompanying a ration train, arf 
the only one to survive to tell the: t 
They were not anticipating trouble and a 
most before they realized what had 


bet} 


bushes and was met by three Japane 
bayonets. 

When he was hit, Sullivan says, 
shrapnel in his shoulder and back of hi 
head, he felt as though the whole top 


die. It would have felt so good and peacif) 
ful, he said. But in that instant, though; 
of his family and how they would griewh 
passed through his mind and he felt 


had to go on. Three Japanese weal} 
coming toward him and Sully held 
tommy gun in his hand. He opened uf 
and just emptied the gun into them. 
stopped two Japanese in their tracks, 
bullets having cut them almost in hal) 
But now his gun was empty and the thir 
Jap kept coming toward him with fixe§ 
bayonet. He raised his own rifle to wa 
off the blow. The Jap struck once a | 
only slightly stunned the lad. But he the 
succeeded in knocking the rifle out aff 
Sully’s hand and plunged with his bayef 
net, which penetrated the right side af 
Sully’s nose just below the eye and brokf 
his nose. Sully threw off his opponenf 
and then jumped him with outstretch 
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jands. His fingers encircled the Jap’s 
tHroat and Sully hung on. At first the 
ijaemy frantically clawed at his hands, 
ien he gurgled, turned a deep purple, and 
mained inert. ‘“Then,” says Sully, “I 
Id on a little longer for good measure.” 
‘it He now reached for his sulfa pills 
which were suspended around his waist, 
fit he was so dazed and stunned, he could 
jt find them. After frantically tearing 
his belt, he called to his buddies above, 
|. need help down here.” At the approach 
| footsteps he looked up and instead of 


stop Calling 


; As far back as 1943, communities 
»|erywhere began to have committee 
feetings to plan local services to vet- 
ans. Some of us cringed when head- 
jae after headline appeared with varia- 
pns of the theme, “Veterans Seen as 
“|g Problem.” There was no joy of wel- 
_{me for our returning servicemen, no 
‘jide, no love in those headlines, even 
ough the American people were un- 
pubtedly joyful, proud, and affectionate 
ward their home-coming sons and 
“vughters. The general impression the 
‘wspapers gave was that everyone was 
‘jewing with alarm, when all the time 
“lople were only worried, as any parents 
ould be if their children were return- 
g from a long journey and the house 
ere not in order. 

For the most part, it Was not the social 
orkers who were doing the talking in 
is early stage. Social workers are not 
Ways quick to assume leadership, and 
sides, here was something in which al- 
“ost everybody was in some way con- 
darned. As voices rose in a mighty clamor, 
me people even said openly that social 


\ipants in plans because “Our boys 
jdn’t want charity.” It was at this point 
{at our failure to have interpreted social 
rk as something other than ‘‘charity” 
t us full in the face. 

'The same mistake was being made 
4ith the veterans as the one laymen, pro- 
jssionals, popular writers, and_ social 
jork interpreters alike had made earlier 
| attempts to deal with the rising tide 
juvenile delinquency. Instead of 
unding like people who, with love and 
inderstanding, were preparing to stand 
iy when their children were having dif- 
frulties, everyone lumped all the troubled 
jungsters together as a “problem” and 


one of our own men, he discovered another 
Japanese coming toward him. This time 
Sullivan was too weak to put up any re- 
sistance and on all fours he crawled 
wildly up the hill toward the ration train. 
These lads were unarmed, but one of 
them had succeeded in getting a revolver 
from a dead Jap and he killed the last re- 
maining Jap. By this time the rear guard 
and come forward and they gave Sully 
his sulfa tablets and waited for the arrival 
of the medical staff. About twenty min- 
utes later the medics arrived, gave Sully a 


shot of morphine and some plasma, and 
prepared to remove him to the hospital. 

Sully says he sure felt sorry for the 
lads who had to carry him all the way, as 
the jungles were so dense and the terrain 
so rough and rugged that sometimes they 
almost carried the stretcher perpendicular. 
In his half-conscious state he hung on, 
sometimes by hooking his legs around the 
stretcher. 

He’s a lucky lad because the only visible 
signs of his struggle is a crooked smile 
where shrapnel entered his chin. 


Them Problems 


A warning to social agencies from the executive secretary, National 


Publicity Council for Health and Welfare Services, SALLIE BRIGHT. 


discussed it so loudly that even the 
juveniles themselves began to talk about 
being “delinquent.” The mistake lay not 
in speaking up about the difficulties young 
people were facing, but in speaking up 
ineptly and with no warmth and no 
manifestation of the privilege of being on 
hand to serve them. Similarly, the early 
headlines about the “problem of the vet- 
eran” showed the same lack of warmth 
and the same dismay. 


Agency Literature 


After the first burst of news about 
community meetings to consider the 
“problem of the veteran,” apprehension 
simmered down. Now was the time for 
a flow of material from social agencies— 
booklets and folders to explain their ser- 
vices to the returning veteran and to his 
family, interpretation calculated to calm 
the veteran’s fear of “charity.” Now 
was the time for social workers to begin 
public ‘‘attitude education” campaigns, 
taking the lead in explaining the experi- 
ences veterans had had, the ways in which 
individual veterans might react to home- 
coming, the helpful things which families 
and friends could do to make the transi- 
tion from military to civilian life smooth 
and pleasant. 

But only a trickle of such literature 
appeared. True, a few agencies put out 
“Welcome Home’ booklets for distribu- 
tion to the men checking in at their draft 
boards, and through other channels. Some 
of this material was excellent, even when 
the authors had had to struggle to put 
social services on a non-charity basis in 
the face of a corporate agency name con- 
taining the word “Charities.” Para- 
doxically, one or two group work agencies, 
which do not. labor under the relief 
stigma, approached the reader by saying 


no veteran in their town who needed a 
bed and a meal would suffer as long as 
these agencies were around—an obvious, 
albeit unintentional, inference that those 
veterans who had beds and board were 
not their first concern. 

Perhaps the fact that thousands of our 
servicemen and women are already home 
has caused some of the confusion in the 
interpretation job social workers are doing 
to arouse communities to survey existing 
services and build new ones, to present 
those services acceptably to the veterans 
themselves, and to help employers, 
families, and the public gain an under- 
standing of what the veteran has gone 
through and what he may want of us. 
Suddenly, we have found ourselves in the 
position of people who badly need some 
props we have not yet had time to build. 
Among these is a wide public understand- 
ing of the human mind and the human 
personality. We are faced with the re- 
sponsibility to give advice which embodies 
all the accumulated, and still incomplete, 
knowledge we can muster about human 
relationships. 

Another foundation we have not had 
time to build, and of which we are in 
sore need now, is the public acceptance 
of social work as something more than 
“charity.” As social workers, we must 
make respectable to veterans’ eyes services 
which are only now struggling out from 
under this historic stigma. It is especially 
embarrassing that all our halting efforts 
must be made in plain view of those 
veterans who have already come home 
and are listening to what we have to say 
along with the rest of the public to whom 
we are trying to bring our messages. 
Therefore, we must choose between being 
politely silent, hoping that somehow 
things will take care of themselves, or 
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speaking out. Some social agencies have 
spoken out, in the conviction that things 
never “take care of themselves”; others 
have remained silent; a few have climbed 
on the veteran bandwagon when their 
program of services hardly warrants their 
being there. 

Good and bad together, the literature 
produced by social agencies for or about 
veterans has represented only a trickle 
in the vast amount of material on the 
subject which has appeared in all chan- 
nels of public information. The news- 
papers have conducted a tremendous cam- 
paign to help ease the veterans’ return to 
civilian life. Some have even set up their 
own information centers; others have 
made booklets for distribution to returned 
servicemen and their families. A number 
have started information columns for vet- 
erans. Feature stories about the veteran 
and his needs have been in practically 
all the papers. The tone in these has been 


uneven, and still is. Again, some un- 
fortunate headlines have used _ such 
phrases as ‘mental misfits” to describe 


the men discharged for neuropsychiatric 
reasons. One of the latest columns to be 
introduced in a metropolitan daily has the 
unhappy title, “The Veteran Problem.” 
Though the writers of these stories and 
columns have consulted with army and 
civilian psychiatrists and some _ social 
agencies, only in a few instances have 
social agencies acted as producers rather 
than consultants in this wave of public 
explanation in behalf of the veteran. 


The Popular Approach 


Meanwhile, the periodicals and the 
radio have swung into action. For some 
months, now, scarcely an issue of a 
popular magazine has appeared without 
some treatment of the veteran, and al- 
most every radio soap opera on the air 
has introduced a new character—the re- 
turned serviceman. These articles, stories, 
and programs have roused some protest 
from servicemen, who dislike reading 
about themselves, as a group with pre- 
dictable and uniform reactions. 

One significant difference stands out 
in the approach to the veteran in popular 
fiction or radio drama and in most of 
the booklets and folders issued by social 
agencies. This is the presence of the in- 
gredient, love. It does not provide an 
answer for social agencies to ignore this 
ingredient and say that popular fiction 
writers and radio writers are being 
“corny” and unsound for the sake of a 
tear-jerking effect. On the contrary, 
these writers have done a great deal of 
research and checking with authorities. 
Such agencies as the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene attest to the fact 
that the general tone and content of 
their material is sound and healthy. The 
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real difference between the popular ma- 
terial and the material coming out of 
social and civic agencies is that the reader 
of the popular material is made to love 
the veteran, just as the heroine in the 
story loves him, and the reader of the 
social agency material is not made to 
love him because he does not live and 
breathe except as a “problem.” 


A Natural Reaction 


Those writers and agencies who have 
spoken out in an effort to bring help to 
people who might need it—the families, 
wives, sweethearts, employers, and friends 
of veterans—are now being hit by a wave 
of “Leave them alone!” sentiment. In 
a recent issue of the Reader’s Digest a 
scorching piece reproduced from Common 
Sense is directed against persons who are 
attempting to say how the veteran should 
be treated on his return. The New 
Yorker, in a less vitriolic and rather 
healthy and amusing reminder, advises 
wives not to be self-conscious and tells 
them that ‘‘a husband would rather be 
caught in the beam of an enemy search- 
light than in the awful glare of an un- 
derstanding woman.” Here and there, 
on the radio or in a letter to the editor, 
a veteran himself will lash out against 
the ‘“‘busybodies.” 

To my mind, the most telling of the 
criticisms we have had from the soldiers 
themselves was contained in a letter pub- 
lished in the army newspaper, Stars and 
Stripes, and reprinted, this last February, 
in the New York Herald-Tribune. Pri- 
vate C. J. Becwar writes that the sol- 
diers abroad “deeply resent being looked 
upon as a mob of returning sheep.” 

That is where we have made our mis- 
take. 

What we seem to be missing is the fact 
that there is a difference between having 
a problem and being a problem. Even 
if he is a little worried about what he is 
going to do about his job or his education 
or his future, a boy sitting in a lonely 
foxhole in a faraway country dreaming 
of the day he will come back is thinking 
mainly about how wonderful it will be to 
be with his family and friends. He thinks 
that the home folks will be just as glad 
as he is to have him at home again. And 
he is right. It is an unhappy circumstance, 
then, that so much of what appears in 
print, some of it right out of the mouths 
of social workers, should present him as 
a “problem” who will come home bring- 
ing burdens for himself and his com- 
munity. 

Our communities will eventually in- 
clude three groups of veterans. First, are 
those who are already home or on their 
way, with a discharge for physical or 
mental reasons. They will continue to 
be the center of attention for some time, 


although we already have word eh 
many magazine editors are no longer ; 
cepting material on discharged servi 
men because the theme is beginning | 
wear out. The second group of veteral} 
will be the victors, coming home will 
brass bands and parades, and stimulati: 
another surge of publicity—this time | 
joyful and triumphant one. Finally, 
third group, the men who have remain) 
overseas to mop up or act as occupati4 
troops, will gradually come home wit] 
out much fanfare. It is probably safe. 
assume that after a while we will be fac 
with an incongruous situation includi 
on the one hand, an increase in the volur 
of veterans’ needs and, on the other han} 
a decrease in attention to these nee 
from the press and the radio, which w: 
have moved on to other postwar subjec: 

Then social agencies will be in a né 
position. The public media will no long 
be taking the initiative in the job ] 
building public understanding about tif 
veteran. The responsibility will be lef 
to those serving the veteran and close |} 
his needs and his situation. 


Attitude Education 


It is impossible to predict just whi 
this will mean, because there is no 
ef measuring what the impact of servi 
to veterans is going to be on the peaafi 
time social agency. The scope of whi! 
social agencies can do in the way | 
public education on a long term bai 
will depend on the extent to which theff 
own work is affected by the needs of 7] 
erans. However, few persons are | 
longer so naive as to suppose that soc: 
agencies are not going to be increasing} 
in the center of activity insofar as 
adjustment of veterans and their famil 
is concerned. Whether an agency’s “ 
titude education” job will merely take 
form of recognizing the veteran in 
routine reports of the work the agency’ 
doing, or whether the agency plans 
throw itself bodily into the job of bui 
ing understanding through discussif 
groups, meetings of veterans’ families t 
employers, booklets, leaflets, Ht 


flyers, ai 
radio programs, one fact must be remes . 
bered: H | 
American veterans are our own sotf 

! | 


and daughters who have left their hom 
and schools and jobs to go to war fi) 
their country. 

The extent of the problems they w 
have on their return is not yet kno 
Perhaps it will tax the strength of 0| 
agencies to the utmost to help with evi 
the small percentage of the veterans wi 
will have serious adjustment proble | 
But, in describing those whom we wif 
serve, let us forever forsake our soc 
work habit of labeling our clientele 
“problems.” 
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ONE morning, a woman looked 
ijjross her desk in the hospital and saw 
jt ancient gray-haired Negro, neat in his 
yyverty. Ihe woman’s position was classi- 
ad on the payrolls of the southern city 
ijhere the hospital was situated as ““Medi- 
ind Social Worker,” but to the old man 
wje was one of the “sociable service 
dies.” “‘Mistis,” he said, ‘‘de doctah 
ll me to come to you.” 

“De polices,’ he continued, without 
oe for her to ask the usual ques- 
ypns, “dey come down and tole me I 
\}ust quit selling peanuts where I’se al- 
jays sole peanuts. I ain’t never had 
ouble with the law. All de motormens 
wid conductors at de Butler Barn knows 
e and dey all buys peanuts from me. I 
ork till twelve every night and makes 
living and now dey tells me I can’t 
sland still and sell. Dey says I’se got 
«{ walk around and, Mistis, de heart 
wctah tell me my heart is too bad to 
jalk. ‘Sides dat, plenty of other people 
.) the street sits down and sells all day.” 


ha 


“I ain’t had any trouble with anybody 
jept my wife. Dey says I put peanut 
lls on the sidewalk ’cause I feeds de 
| , but I feeds them on de street, 


“'me late one night on a motorcycle and 
‘tle me I couldn’t stand and sell.” 

4} “Sit down,” said she, “and we will see 
-jnat can be done.” 

|Often the lady knew what to do and 
id so, but often she didn’t. Then she 
ways said, ““We will see.” The old man 
tt down and put by him a large tin box 
i Ich as grocers use for crackers they sell 
‘| bulk. Holes cut in the box held a 
| ‘ong cord which made it into a sort of 
: \apsack. 

|“What’s in your box?” asked the lady. 
| He opened it. The old man was like 
soldier on march. Here he carried his 
}tle personal effects: soap, toothbrush, 
4 extra pair of shoes, and a razor. The 
4ntents told the story of the lodging 


list. As he put down his hat, “de lady” 
dw a peanut twisted with a piece of wire 
} the shredded ribbon band. She felt 
jry inadequate. Here was a story. 
jathos, courage, pride, and righteous in- 
4gnation were assembled in the person 
| this little old, disabled man. 


|'The lady made a telephone call to the 


something Besides Doctors 


NANCY JOHNSTON, director of social service, Grady Memorial 


Hospital, Atlanta, tells about the social component in medicine. 


chief of police, and explained that the 
dean of the medical college had written 
some years earlier to the Department of 
Public Welfare that Hamp should have 
whatever help was available as he was 
totally disabled from a severe heart con- 
dition. The telephone call worked no 
charm. “Licenses to indigents did not 
permit the holder to stand in one place, 
for they would interfere with the trade 
of licensed merchants.” 


-All of this meant nothing to Hamp. 
“Keep your place clean. Don’t let cus- 
tomers throw hulls down. Talk to the 


police,” was all the social service worker 
could say. Hamp listened, but his at- 
titude in leaving was, “you can’t do 


oe F) 


nothin’. 


And he was right. Her only solution 
was to suggest to him that he go on re- 
lief, but he wanted none of it. 

“T’se built up a good trade. I wants to 
sell my peanuts. De motormens wants to 
buy them, too.” 


“And so,” thought the lady, ‘this is 
just another one I couldn’t help, only he 
had pluck.” She tried to dismiss the case, 
but the knapsack and the peanut remained 
in her mind. Maybe she ought to make a 
home visit, she thought, though her rea- 
son told her, if she found his home, she 
could not change the law nor the way it 
was administered. However, she could 
make a call on another patient who lived 
on Hamp’s street. 

As she neared the street, the heat rose 
from the pavement like sheets of cello- 
phane and disappeared in the atmosphere. 
She could feel eyes peering at her and 
doors opening softly, for she was an un- 


usual sight on Valentine Street. Soon she 
saw Hamp, complete with knapsack and 
peanut-trimmed hat. He never questioned 
but what she had come to see him and 
him alone. Why shouldn’t she? When 
a man stood to lose his business, he was 
not surprised to see one of the “‘sociable 
service ladies” come out to see him. He 
showed her the corner where he had 
stood, “de pigeons” he had fed, ‘“‘not on 
de sidewalk, but on de street, and dem 
odders settin’ down selling.” 

“You see across the street dem odders. 
Dey sits there and sells all day long and 
the polices don’t say nothin’ to dem.” He 
was right. There they were selling small 
foods and fruits and apparently unmo- 
lested by the law. The lady’s thoughts 
about the police were not charitable, but 
she said nothing and instead asked for 
details about Hamp which she had neg- 
lected to get at their first meeting. When 
she asked him for his age, he said, “I 
just don’t know, but when dey came 
around asking how ole we all is, I told 
dem between 45 and 65 ’cause I don’t 
want to get in no trouble.” This seemed 
a wide, if not accurate margin for possible 
error. Again, she made suggestions which 
she knew to be futile and by the respect- 
ful restraint with which they were re- 
ceived, she knew Hamp’s opinion of them. 

When she asked for a short-cut back to 
the hospital, Hamp was firm in his in- 
sistence that she should not go that way, 
and he escorted her back to the way a 
lady should go. ‘De lady” felt his re- 
spectful resentment that she was not help- 
ing him, a poor, sick man, walking 
all day, trying to sell peanuts. 

When she got back to the hospital, she 
set in motion the routine of getting an 
old age pension for him. In a few days, 
the relief office called to say that he had 
declined the pension, saying that he 
wanted to work. 

The heat, long hours, and little food 
did their work, and soon Hamp came in 
dangerously ill. “De lady” had put a 
note on the chart in which she had men- 
tioned ‘‘policemen over-zealous in pursuit 
of duty.” She had grown gray attempting 
to interpret the social component of 
medicine to busy doctors, but the story she 
told was now effective and real indigna- 
tion was aroused. When she went to her 
desk, she found a note from one interne 
telling of the suggestion of a staff physi- 
cian that she write a member of the city 
council who was interested in the hos- 
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pital. Another interne came to her and 
told her that Hamp would die if some- 
thing was not done to stop his walking 
around from morning to midnight. 

So the councilman received a letter. 
“De lady’ wished she could draw pic- 
tures and write stories. She merely told 
the story as it was and expressed the hope 
that an exception might be made to the 
law for this old man who wanted so much 
to help himself. 

The councilman telephoned the next 
day. He was a man of few but effective 
words. “Tell that old peanut vender he 
can sell on every damn corner in this 
man’s town. If anyone says anything to 


A HEALTH PLAN FOR MANITOBA | 


A BROAD health and medical care 
program just adopted by the legislature 
of Manitoba gives promise of both im- 
mediate and long term significance. Par- 
ticularly important is its distinction be- 
tween the metropolitan center of Winni- 
peg, with a third of the province’s popu- 
lation, and far flung rural Manitoba, 
with half a million population, which 
averages about two people to the square 
mile. Initial services are to be directed 
to this “under-served”’ rural area. 

The plan falls into four main parts, 
covering preventive health services, diag- 
nostic services, medical care, and_hos- 
pitalization. 


Health Units 


Control of communicable disease,tuber- 
culosis, and venereal disease, maternal and 
infant welfare, pre-school and_ school 
health services, will be administered by 
local health units under the auspices of 
lay boards, each with a full time medical 
officer. This officer will supervise the in- 
spection of food, water, sewage, and the 
like. In addition, he may act as regional 
supervisor of vital statistics and conduct 
a general program of health education. 
Inspection of all social institutions in the 
locality will be under his direction. He 
will also advise on housing projects and 
collaborate in the establishment of mental 
clinics. 

Two thirds of the cost of each unit 
will be borne by the province, one third 
by the local authorities. The net new 
cost to the province for the expanded pro- 
gram is estimated at $26,000 for capital 
expenditures and $265,000 for annual 
maintenance and operating costs. 

At present, neither private physicians 
nor any but the largest hospitals can sup- 
port adequate diagnostic services. The 
plan therefore provides for three major 
diagnostic centers located in the cities of 
Winnipeg, Brandon, and Dauphin, with 
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him, tell them to come to me.” 

The message was translated from its 
colorful language and Hamp had a 
written statement of his privileges. 

Some weeks later he came in neatly 
dressed, calm, and quiet in his manner. 

“T jes wanted to thank you Mistis, for 
what you done for me.” 

She checked his gratitude and asked 
how his business was. “It’s pretty good. 
I bought a cart and an oil lantern.” 

“Why a lantern, Hamp?” 

“Cause at night I don’t want to be 
in de way of de traffic and, if I has a 
light, den de law can’t say nothin’.” 

The social worker thought that this 
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full time medical radiologist and bac- 
teriologist-pathologist services in each. In 
addition, all rural hospitals will be pro- 
vided with X-ray and laboratory equip- 
ment, with a resident technician, and be 
supervised from these key centers. Ser- 
vices will be provided to any citizen at 
public expense, on reference of a regular 
practitioner. 


The province will meet the entire capi- 
tal cost, $300,000, except in Winnipeg, 
where facilities are already set up. For 
Winnipeg as well as the rural area, the 
province will carry roughly two thirds of 
annual operating costs as the estimated 
cost of 50 cents per capita in the area 
served, at an annual aggregate estimated 
cost of $242,600. Should the cost exceed 
50 cents per head, the municipality will 
take the excess. 


General Medical Care 


The plan for general medical care 
does not include Winnipeg, but is based 
on successful experimentation with a 
municipal doctor’s plan in a number of 
other sections. A doctor will be employed, 
either on a salary or per capita fee basis, 
as the locality desires, with regular holi- 
days and leave for postgraduate study as- 
sured. His services will be available to 
any taxpayer on call. 

In the municipalities, the cost will be 
shared between the local authorities and 
the province, the latter contributing up to 
50 cents per head per year. In the un- 
organized areas, the province will assume 
the entire cost, estimated at $84,000 per 
year. The total cost to the province will 
be $310,000 annually. 

The plans for hospitalization are pri- 
marily to provide finances for new rural 
facilities and increased operating expendi- 
tures. Generally, the province will spend 
up to $19,000 in smaller municipalities 
to assist in remodeling present plants, and 


case was a good illustration of what pa 
her work played in the life of the h 
pital. Hamp’s health was benefited 
medical means, but social component h 
to be added to insure that this bene 
have some permanence. She intended 
bring this point home to the doctors. — 

“Hamp,” she said, “you really ought 
go thank Dr. Willett and at the sax} 
time show him how well you are getti} 
on. He helped you get that letter.” 

“T’se done that, Mistis,” he said, in} 
tone that suggested she must think h 
remiss not to have attended to that fir} 

The social component in medici] 
seemed well interpreted. | 


up to $15,000 to establish nursing s4 
tions in remote areas. In addition, mu# 
cipal needs for altering present hospit 
plants or erecting new ones call for} 
capital expenditure of $1,000,000. 
Present per diem grants for operati 
costs are to be increased both by the 1 
calities and by the province to assure} 
maximum per capita per diem paymef 
on all hospitalized cases of $1.75 by ti 
locality and 50 cents by the province. 
quarter to a third of the population 
now covered by a group (Blue Cro 
plan.. A special grant will probably 
made to expand clinical teaching resourgf 
in Winnipeg in order to increase the suf 
ply of professional personnel available 
the entire province. 
The whole plan is neither social med) 
cine nor insurance, but one to provi 
health utilities and services at public cof) 
It is assured an integrated administratilf} 
by its location in the Ministry of Heal 
and Welfare. Local municipalities nif! 
accept the public health program in orc@l 
to qualify for provincial assistance in ti! 
diagnostic, medical care, and hospitali 
tion features of the program. 


Research 


Small research grants in local areas 1 
be provided to encourage ambitious lo 
men, especially in administrative pref 
lems, but these will be designed to J 
into any federal research scheme. 1 | 

The merit of the Manitoba plan is tH! 
while it is conceived in terms of loif 
run, fundamental policies, the immedis 
needs of the province are put first. Theff 
are for better health services in ruif 
areas, reduction at once of expensive set 
ices for the Winnipeg citizen of averafl 
means, some relief to every hospital |[ 
the province, happier conditions for tf 
rural medical practitioner and a defini{! 
plan for every municipality. 
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For over sixty years, since the 
rst federal civil service law of 1883, 
jae American people have been on record 
Ae believing that appointments in the pub- 
.|¢€ service should be made on the basis 
“\£ ability and capacity, rather than as 
ersonal patronage or as a reward for 
arty loyalty. But it is no easy jump 
rom the happy-go-lucky policy which per- 
uts placing one’s friends in lucrative 
fices, to a legal system requiring the im- 
artial selection of a candidate from 
,{mong several whose training and ex- 
_jerience qualify them for the job. 
am The transition is not made any simpler 
“jy the fact that the merit system, or 
‘livil service, is administered by several 
ifferent governmental groups: the U. S. 
Nivil Service Commission, which controls 
ederal appointments; state commissions 
itesponsible for appointments to state 
wifices; and some thousand city and 
yfounty civil service commissions which 
»jontrol appointments in such departments 
ys police, fire, health, and highways. Not 
aly do rules, regulations, and administra- 
jive efficiency vary in each of these juris- 
jlictions, but detailed regulations within 
i , jurisdiction also may vary, causing fur- 
|her confusion and dissatisfaction. Never- 
lheless, time has shown and authorities 


‘yice law, based on the principle of non- 
‘partisan selection and promotion by merit, 
js the best and fairest method yet devised 
'o secure the appointment and retention 
of satisfactory personnel in the public 
ervice. 
‘| Our problem, therefore, is how to make 
ivil service work, or at least, how to 
‘nake it work much better than it does. 
ee the federal government is now our 


i ast be added the ay of the tae mil- 
{ion or more appointees under state, 
jounty, and local civil service systems— 
New York City alone had 119,828 
1938. 

| The past fifteen years have put gov- 
irnment in the ranks of “big business,’ 
ind civil service administrators have had 
jo search for professional and technical 
ersonnel on a scale never equaled in our 
istory. Many of the fields of work have 
become highly specialized. We like to 
think that it would be impossible today 
o place the administration of a health or 
velfare department in the hands of the 
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vgree that a well administered civil ser- 


understanding 


The Merit System Belongs To You 


DOROTHY DEMING tells of several ways in which health and wel- 


fare agencies, public and private, can help make civil service work. 


governor’s old college classmate, just as 
it would be unthinkable to turn over a 
billion-dollar insurance business to a town 
clerk. 

Size, however, is no guarantee against 
either corrupt practice or inefficient ad- 
ministration. Rather, the opposite is true, 
and as we realize how often in the daily 
lives of every one of us we are dependent 
on the capacities of our civil servants, 
there must come a sobering realization of 
our individual obligation to help make 
civil service become a truly effective in- 
strument of democracy. 


Health and Welfare 


Nowhere is this more pertinent than in 
respect to the very rapidly expanded gov- 
ernmental services now concerned with 
health, welfare, and recreation. Social 
and public health workers, especially those 
in voluntary agencies, had only a bowing 
acquaintance with civil service prior to 
1929-1930. Frequently, the bow was both 
distant and cold. A great many of us 
considered civil service a good thing to 
support in theory, but few actually gave 
the personal time and thought necessary 
to understand its principles or to par- 
ticipate in its establishment. Then came 
those depression years when social workers 
by the hundreds shifted with dizzying 
rapidity from private to public employ- 
ment, and found themselves not only 
shaking hands with civil service, but liv- 
ing in the same house with it. In 1939, 
Alice Campbell Klein stated the situa- 
tion tersely: “Suddenly they (social 
workers) are coming to realize that not 
only considerations of a general social 
nature but also professional considerations 
and even self-interest urgently suggest 
that vagueness be resolved into alert 
(of civil service pro- 
cedures)...” 

The depression was barely over when 
the passage of the Social Security Act 
in 1935, and its amendments in 1939, 
brought many more positions in public 
welfare agencies and in public health 
departments under a merit system. Pub- 
lic health workers in every state in the 
union, holding positions in agencies aided 
by federal funds allocated to the state, 
learned that they had to be appointed 
on the basis of merit under state rules 
approved at Washington. To many in- 
cumbents this meant, for the first time, 
not only a written examination but a 


rating of their training and experience 
for the job. Public health nurses, for ex- 
ample, holding jobs since long before 
1939, who thought of themselves as well 
established members of a department, in 
many instances were asked to take a 
written examination along with new ap- 
plicants. Even the terminology of the 
merit system was unfamiliar to this group 
in the beginning. It was not easy medicine 
to take. 

The establishment of merit systems in 
the unemployment compensation, public 
assistance, and public health programs 
during 1939-1940, besides introducing 
thousands of workers to the system for 
the first time, also made for uniformity 
of standards and simplicity in administra- 
tion. The Social Security Board, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and U. S. Public Health 
Service offered to assist states in putting 
the recommended systems into effect. By 
the end of 1942 every state had drawn 
up acceptable merit or civil service 
systems. 

Roughly, therefore, the present situa- 
tion in the United States in respect to 
merit system coverage of welfare and 
health services is this: 

1. The U. S. Civil Service covers all 
public positions in the District of Colum- 
bia, in national, regional, and state offices 
of the Social Security Board, U.S. Public 
Health Service, Children’s Bureau, Vet- 
erans Administration, Office of Indian 
Affairs, and similar federal agencies. 

2. Most states have civil service or 
merit systems which cover public welfare, 
public health, and other social services 
which are state administered. Where fed- 
eral money is used, these systems must be 
approved federally. 

3. City and county civil service com- 
missions control personnel appointments 
in local health, welfare, hospital, and 
recreation departments. 


Aches and Pains 
The rapidity with which health and 


social work positions have been put under 
civil service has created stress within the 
machinery, some of which still belongs to 
the horse and buggy days of administra- 
tion. As in any other business, success 
depends largely on the efficiency and in- 
tegrity of the administrator, and there 
are all too few qualified administrators. 
There are still places where patronage 
practices are in force, where appointments 
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must be politically approved, where the 
retirement of one party means a wasteful 
turnover of employes (estimated cost of 
breaking in a new employe is one quarter 
of the first year’s salary), and where 
coercion to support a party, even to the 
point of a levy on salary, still occurs. 
Perhaps the most tragic result of such 
weaknesses is the failure to make public 
service interesting to the ambitious young 
man or woman starting a career. One un- 
fortunate experience of this kind, and the 
employe will regard public service as a 
dead end, the merit system as a farce, 
and seek a job with greater security and 
promise of advancement. 

Other weak points of policy and ad- 
ministration which still work against the 
best use of the system, include: 

1. Residence requirements which close 
the door to qualified persons outside the 
jurisdiction, even though no qualified resi- 
dents present themselves. 

2. Restriction of the choice of candi- 
dates to the top man on the register 
(eligible list) instead of permitting the 
appointing officer to pick from the top 
three, five or eight. 

3. Exemption of certain classes from 
examination—a policy justified in very 
highly skilled jobs with a restricted sup- 
ply of candidates, but dangerous if made 
generally applicable. 

4. Too short probationary periods for 
upper level positions: e.g., three months 
instead of six, eight, or even twelve 
months, 

5. Extension of provisional temporary 
appointments until they are virtually 
permanent. 

6. Failure to provide a fair retirement 
plan. 

7. Promotion based on length of ser- 
vice only, instead of from class to class 
with clearcut qualifications to be met at 
each level. 

8. Too generous interpretation of vet- 
erans’ preferences. 

This last is a pitfall, just ahead. There 
is real danger that veterans with disability 
claims, seniority, and long military ser- 
vice may become a threat to the objective, 
impartial selection of qualified personnel 
after the war. Carefully worked out 
preferences for our returning servicemen 
are no more than fair and right, but 
there is no virtue in placing inferior men 
and women in key positions just because 
they are veterans. That course threatens 
the very way of life we have been fighting 
for, and will be as frustrating to the vet- 
eran as it will be disruptive to the civil 
service. Many of the general policies for 
administering veterans’ preferences rec- 
ommended by the Civil Service Assembly 
of the United States and Canada are 
appropriate to the fields of public health 
and social work—such as: continued 
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recognition of the democratic principle 
of open competition on the basis of merit 
and fitness; a passing mark as a pre- 
requisite to preference consideration; 
preference limited to entrance examina- 
tions, not applicable to promotions; pref- 
erence credit for non-disabled veterans of 
not more than five credit points on the 
basis of 100—for disabled veterans, of 
not more than five credit points on the 
preference to a period of five years after 
the war—or after discharge from war 
services, whichever is later. 


Where Help Is Needed 


Social work has many voluntary or- 
ganizations dedicated to the improvement 
of service—national agencies, professional 
associations, local councils and federations. 
Yet in the face of rapid expansion of our 
civil service machinery, there has been 
all too little systematic effort among these, 
either to cooperate with civil service ad- 
ministrators or to work for improvement 
in administration where that is necessary. 
For there is much that social agencies 
and social work leadership at all levels 
can do to make the merit system work 
better than it does. Not only do good 
civil service administrators want help, but 
at certain points effective assistance from 
outside sources is indispensable to good 
administration. 

What are these points? They will 
vary with time and jurisdiction, but four 
are almost always important—at any time 
or place. 

First, the merit system of any par- 
ticular jurisdiction, local, state, or fed- 
eral, needs the backing of an informed 
public opinion. Agencies and individuals 
can help secure that by acquiring first- 
hand knowledge of its directing personnel, 
its particular rules and regulations, by 
promoting understanding of its strengths, 
and organizing to protest against its 
weaknesses. 

Second, every civil service administrator 
needs professional help in writing job 
specifications and requirements. In the 
health and welfare field alone, the num- 


ber of different kinds of professional andi}) 
technical positions for which examinations} 
must be held, is legion. And these are}/ 
only a part of civil service’s responsibility,\}) 
Even the best administrative staff will not: 
possess the variety of specialized knowl- 
edge requisite to prepare the right specifi- 
cations for all of the positions they cover.}) 
It is especially important to be sure that} 
job descriptions are up to date, that they} 
tally with the functions actually per-}]| 
formed by the worker on the job, andj 
that salaries are commensurate with these} 
duties. Competent assistance provided att 
this point can do much to improve thejf} 
quality of our public services. | 

Third, equally, and for the same rea-#} 
sons, do civil service administrators need }jj 
help in preparing written examinations 
for specialized positions. Here is the| 
crucial device by which large numbers} 
of applicants are tested and screened. If} 
the particular examination is well con-| 
ceived, it can do much to ensure the ulti-| 
mate selection of competent personnel.| 
And where, for more important adminis-} 
trative or technical positions, an oral in-| 
terview is required, the administration, 
needs help in securing competent people y 
to sit on the board which will conduct it. |} 

Fourth, even in normal times, andj 
doubly so in this period of manpower} 
shortage, does the civil service need help} 
in recruiting candidates for key positions} 
which it is called upon to fill. After all, iI 
bricks cannot be made without straw, and | 
it is unfair to expect even the best ad- 
ministration to pass this particular miracle. 
Social agencies and professional groups 
have no right to evade this responsibility, 
and at the same time be unduly critical |] 
of the public service for lack of quality jj) 
in its leadership. | | 

Social workers from voluntary agencies |) 
who put their shoulders to the wheel in| 
any or all of these ways, will find that jj 
the values are by no means one-sided. For | 
most of private social work has too long} 
delayed the development of testing tech- | 
niques for the appointment and promotion 
of personnel. Our judgments have fre- 
quently been highly subjective, seldom 
measured against a standard rating scale 
for acceptable performance, and all too) 
often, like timetables, ‘“‘subject to change 
without notice.” Merit system executives 
are familiar with testing techniques, and 
we can learn much from them. It is a 
soul-searching experience to try to answer 
some of the questions which they must |} 
ask; for example: / 

By what measurable and uniformly ap- 
plied criteria do we promote caseworkers 
to supervisory positions? 

Have we the type of service rating 
which can be used to check the actual 
performance of a staff member against the 
score made on the written examination, 
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thereby getting some idea of the efficiency 
| of our selective process? 

| When we rate an applicant at an oral 
| interview against an objective scale, are 
| we weighing the points in the degree to 
| which they are essential in the particular 
|, job for which he is applying? 

_ What equivalents are we willing to 
accept in a given position for special train- 
jing, or a college degree, or rural ex- 
| perience? 

What, in order to guide the civil ser- 
i vice classification staff, do we agree are 
) the fundamental requirements in a case- 
work supervisor? 

Such an analysis of the strength and 
jquality of the threads which make the 
{| fabric of social work is a test of our 
jjunderstanding of the work which needs 
to be done, and how to do it. Experience 
‘in working with the merit system is 
| bound to make anyone a fairer personnel 
‘director and a better interpreter of social 
‘work goals. 


Good Beginnings 


_ Fortunately, voluntary agencies are be- 
figinning to seize the opportunity offered 
“them. For example, the American Public 
+Health Association is giving concrete and 
fconstructive help to state merit system 
@councils by supplying examination ma- 
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terials for use in examinations of public 
health personnel. Questions of an objec- 
tive type have been constructed. by prac- 
ticing members of the various professional 
groups in this field—public health nurses, 
sanitary engineers, laboratory technicians 
—submitted to consultants in each spe- 
cialty, passed on by expert test tech- 
nicians, compiled as complete examina- 
tions, and sold to the state merit system 
councils. The merit system unit, func- 
tioning since 1941 under a subcommittee 
of the APHA professional education 
committee, has to date compiled approxi- 
mately ninety-five examinations for use 
in nineteen states. This is far-reaching 
and practical help on a large scale from 
an impartial, non-governmental body in 
which the profession has _ confidence. 
Nothing comparable to it has ever been 
attempted. 

On the state level, groups of social 
workers and public health workers have 
given sporadic assistance to state merit 
system staffs. There are, for example, 
some nineteen civil service committees of 
state nurses’ associations cooperating with 
the staffs in a variety of ways. In local 
jurisdictions, help has been mainly on an 
individual basis, paid service in the ex- 
amining process being a frequent form. 

In nearly all instances, merit system 
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» The penalties of educational neglect are heavy and inescapable. . . 


u.rectors welcome this kind of profes- 
sional help. Frequently they mean to 
seek it, but are just too busy. Particularly 
are they eager for help in recruiting 
candidates. Although private agencies are 
naturally reluctant to lose members of 
their staff, they are coming to realize 
that their own level of accomplishment 
can be raised or lowered by the quality 
of staff in the public agency. 

Finally, at all three levels, there are 
good reasons for pooling our voluntary 
efforts to strengthen our merit systems. 
The things that need to be done are 
basically the same for all fields—health, 
welfare, and recreation. While the con- 
tent of examinations, the needs and re- 
quirements for personnel differ in each 
field and, indeed, are different for each 
job, yet the task of organizing to provide 
help in writing specifications, giving ex- 
aminations, recruiting personnel, is similar 
for all fields. And certainly responsibility 
for enlarging public support for our civil 
service system should be a joint respon- 
sibility of health and welfare agencies. 
Today, all too few people outside the 
public service itself understand the prob- 
lem or see the dangers ahead for fair 
personnel practices that have been built 
up through the years. Tomorrow may 
be too late. 


y There should not be in American government what are known as “minority 
groups.”—Epwarp Martin, Governor of Pennsylvania, in his recent message 
to the state legislature. 


» Unless the problem of segregation can be solved, there is no hope of any 
alleviation of the race problem in America.—WILL W. ALEXANDER, vice-president 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


. The 


public school system is the agency through which the democratic state undertakes 
to perpetuate itself—SrNAToR LisTER HILL of Alabama. 


dy By the divine paradox, wherever there is one slave, there are two. So in the 
wonderful reciprocities of being, we can never reach the higher levels until 
all our fellows ascend with us. There is no true liberty for the individual 
stexcept as he finds it in the liberty of all. There is no true security for the 
Yindividual except as he finds it in the security of all—Epwin MarKHAM. 


» If the structure of publicly supported primary and secondary education be 
conceived as a skyscraper of 157 stories, the Negro child in Mississippi will 
stand near the foot of the stairway between the seventh and eighth floors. 
Seventy-eight percent of all Negro children in the United States will be confined 
on and below the twenty-eighth floor. The public education for the white 
child will begin with its poorest opportunities on the thirty-seventh floor and 
will extend to the wide open spaces of New York on the one hundred fifty- 
seventh story—Morpecat WYATT JOHNSON, president of Howard University. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


The Contribution of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to Social Welfare 


by 
MARIETTA STEVENSON 


March 4, 1933—When Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt became President of the 
United States, the economic spiral of the 
depression had carried the country to the 
very brink of panic. In his inaugural 
address, President Roosevelt painted this 
grim picture of our situation: 

“Values have shrunken to fantastic 
levels; taxes have risen; our ability to pay 
has fallen; government of all kinds is 
faced by serious curtailment of income; 
the means of exchange are frozen in the 
currents of trade; the withered leaves of 
industrial enterprise lie on every side; 
farmers find no market for their produce ; 
the savings of many years in thousands of 
families are gone.” 

And then he lifted the heart of the 
American people with the confident 
words: 

“, . the only thing we have to fear 
is fear itself—nameless, unreasoning, un- 
justified terror which paralyzes needed 
efforts to convert retreat into advance.” 

At last a voice rallied the nation to gird 
itself and go forth to battle against 
stagnation, unemployment, and want. 


March 21, 1933—Recognition of un- 
employment and resulting need as no 
longer an individual or a local problem 
but a national responsibility was Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s basic contribution to the 
welfare field, the cornerstone of the whole 
structure of social security. He stated: 

“Tf, as our Constitution tells us, our 
federal government was established among 
other things ‘to promote the general wel- 
fare,’ it is our plain duty to provide for 
that security on which welfare depends.” 

In this message, President Roosevelt 
outlined a threefold plan for the allevia- 
tion of unemployment and distress. Con- 
gress immediately approved the first phase 
of the plan, embodied in the Emergency 
Conservation Work Act. Soon thousands 
of jobless young men between eighteen 
and twenty-five years of age were at work 
in CCC camps throughout the country. 


Vay, 1933—The second part of the 
plan was direct grants-in-aid to the states. 
With 15,000,000 men and women unem- 
ployed, and 4,000,000 families already on 
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relief, state and local resources were 
wholly inadequate to the rapidly increas- 
ing burden. After several weeks of 
debate, Congress enacted the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act, making available 
to the states $500,000,000 for the relief 
of suffering caused by unemployment. 
The third phase of the Administration 
attack was a public works program. 


Summer, 1933—The National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act made funds available 
to “prime the pump” and free the flow 
of busjness and industry. The United 
States Employment Service was  reor- 
ganized to help recovery through the or- 
ganization of the labor market. 


November 7, 1933—A Presidential or- 
der created the Civil Works Administra- 
tion. “Regular work at regular wages” 
was the slogan of the drive for 4,000,009 


“real jobs.” 


June 8, 1934— President Roosevelt sent 
a special message to Congress on his plans 
for social security: 


Press Association, Inc 


“Next winter we may well undertake 
the great task of furthering the security 
of the citizen and his family through 
social insurance. 

“This is not an untried experiment. 
Lessons of experience are available from 


states, from industries and from many) 


nations of the civilized world. ... I am 
looking for a sound means which I can. 
recommend to provide at once security 
against several of the great disturbing fac- 


q 


tors in life—especially those which relate} 


to unemployment and old age.” 

By executive order, he created the 
President’s Committee on Economic Se-| 
curity, an advisory council, a -technical| 
board to develop a legislative program. 


Summer, 1934— Drought laid waste 
over 60 percent of the area of the United 
States. The President and Congress 
utilized existing relief agencies to meet 
the mounting relief load. The United! 
States Forest Service launched a gigantic 
relief-reforestation project and the newly 
appointed National Resources Board was 
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asked to report to the President by De- 
cember 1, on “all aspects of the problem 
_of development and use of land, water, 
|| and other national resources.” 


eral 


| January 4, 1935—President 
/| presented to Congress the plan for a works 
| program, which was embodied in the 
i, Emergency Relief Appropriation Bill. He 
jj said: 
| “The lessons of history, confirmed by 
}| the evidence immediately before me, show 
1) conclusively that continued dependence 
upon relief induces a spiritual and moral 
| disintegration fundamentally destructive 
4) to the national fibre. To dole out relief 
in this way is to administer a narcotic, 
5) a subtle destroyer of the human spirit. 
It is inimical to the dictates of sound 
} policy. It is in violation of the traditions 
of America. Work must be found for 
j able-bodied but destitute workers.” 
President Roosevelt recommended that 
Congress appropriate $4,000,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year to cover the costs of 
a works program, that the states assume 
responsibility for the unemployable, and 
that the federal government assume re- 
sponsibility during the transition period. 


Spring, 1935—Works Progress Ad- 
{ministration (WPA) was set up. 

The National Youth Administration, 
established by executive order as a part 
Hof WPA, was designed to provide em- 
4) ployment for unemployed youth between 
% sixteen and twenty-five years of age; to 
give student aid; to extend educational 
{and recreational facilities for young per- 
isons; to carry on job guidance and place- 
4 ment, apprentice training and community 
activities. 


| August 14, 1935—President Roosevelt 
Wbsigned the Social Security Act. Though 
‘) the appropriation was killed by a Senate 
i fillibuster, the Social Security Board was 
| appointed and its work started. 


March 18, 1936—In a message to 
i, Congress, President Roosevelt gave a 
resumé of developments since the spring 
of 1933. He concluded: 

_ “It [unemployment] is a problem to be 
faced not merely by the Congress and the 
} Executive, not merely by the representa- 
tives of government in the states and lo- 
I calities, but by all the American people. 
| It is not exclusively the problem of the 
| poor and unfortunate themselves. It is 
}more particularly the problem of those 
4 who have been more fortunate under our 
system of government and our economy.” 


| January 12, 1937—President Roose- 
jvelt transmitted the report of the Presi- 
| dent’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
jagement to Congress, emphasizing in his 
imessage the importance of modernizing 


| 


[rl 
Roosevelt 


the federal administrative machine so as 
to make American democracy more effec- 
tive. Among other proposals of the 
Committee was the establishment of 
a Department of Social Welfare and 
a Department of Public Works. But 
legislation was not enacted. Later 
(1939) “as” part. of @his- first - Reor- 
ganization Plan, the President created 
the Federal Security Agency, bring- 
ing together six major governmental 
services in order to “promote social and 
economic security, educational opportunity 
and the health of the citizens of the 
nation.” 


February 3, 1937—President Roose- 
velt urged Congress to adopt a six- 


year program of coordinated public 
works, developed in a report of the 
National Resources Committee. After 
speaking of the emergency nature 


of many of the work relief and public 
works projects, he said: 

“Now it is time to develop a long range 
plan and policy for construction—to pro- 
vide the best use of our resources, and to 
prepare in advance against any other 
emergency.” 


1937—President Roosevelt advocated 
slum clearance and a low-cost housing pro- 
gram. The several laws enacted by Con- 
gress were a partial answer to what the 
President called the “challenge of one- 
third of a nation ill-nourished, ill-clad, 
and ill-housed.” A Federal Housing Au- 
thority was established and an appropria- 
tion made for grants to state and local 
housing authorities. 


January 23, 1939—In transmitting the 
report of the President’s Interdepart- 
mental Committee to Coordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities to Congress, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said, ‘“The health of the 
people is a public concern.’ He outlined 
the objective of the proposed health pro- 
grams as “nothing less broad than the as- 
surance that all areas of the country and 
all members of the population shall have 
the protection of adequate public health 
services and an opportunity to avail them- 
selves, in accordance with their medical 
needs, of adequate care in sickness.” 


April, 1940—The White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy met 
in Washington. 


September 3, 1941— President Roose- 
velt created the Office of Defense, Health 
and Welfare Services by executive order. 

War profoundly affected public wel- 
fare in this country as the United States 
rose to its tremendous effort on the home 
front and on far flung battle fronts. 


January, 1942—In his message to 
Congress, President Roosevelt recom- 


mended a reduction in the extent of the 
activities of such agencies as the National 
Youth Administration, Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, and Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. But even in wartime, he 
urged the extension of social security: 

“T recommend an increase in the cover- 
age of old age and survivors’ insurance, 
addition of permanent and temporary dis- 
ability payments and hospitalization pay- 
ments beyond the present benefit pro- 
grams, and liberalization and expansion of 
unemployment compensation in a uniform 
national system.” 


Spring, 1942—Mr. Roosevelt made an 
allocation of $5,000,000 (to meet war re- 
lated needs) from his emergency fund to 
the Federal: Security Agency. This was 
utilized to give assistance to civilian 
evacuees from Hawaii and Alaska, to pay 
monthly benefits to the dependants of ci- 
vilians affected by enemy action outside 
continental United States, and to provide 
medical care to those injured by enemy 
action. 


March, 1942—A War Relocation Au- 
thority was created by executive order to 
formulate and carry out a program for 
the Japanese and Americans of Japanese 
ancestry removed from the West Coast. 


December, 1942—President Roosevelt 
created the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations (OFRRO) 
within the State Department, with Her- 
bert H. Lehman as director. Plans were 
soon made to provide and transport food, 
clothing, and other necessities for war vic- 
tims as they were liberated. During the 
spring and summer of 1943, the program 
was put into action in Tunisia. 


June, 1943—Preliminary plans were 
under way for the establishment of an in- 
ternational relief organization with the 
support of all the United Nations. 


November 9, 1943—Representatives of 
all forty-four united and associated nations 
met at the White House on the invitation 
of President Roosevelt to sign the agree- 
ment establishing the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
The President said: 

“The people of these forty-four nations 
include approximately 80 percent of the 
human race, now united by a common de- 
votion to the cause of civilization and by 
a common determination to build for the 
future a world of decency and security and 
above all peace.” 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT HIMSELF SUMMEFM 
up the greatest lesson of those twelve years 
when he said, in his fourth inaugural ad- 
dress, ‘We have learned that we cannot 
live alone—we have learned to be citizens 
of the warld, members of the human com- 
munity.” 
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HERE IN WASHINGTON 


THe WaGNER-MUvRRAY BILL FOR 
the expansion of the social security pro- 
gram is ready for the Senate hopper. The 
chances are that it will have been intro- 
duced before this appears in print. The 
House bill, sponsored, as usual, by Con- 
gressman John D. Dingell of Michigan, 
was introduced early this session, but both 
Senator Wagner and Senator Murray de- 
cided to rewrite their measure before 
making their contribution to the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell coalition. 

Senator Murray’s son and secretary, 
Charles Murray, “broke” the story early 
in April. Mr. Murray then revealed that 
the revised bill would include a new title 
for building and maintaining rural hos- 
pitals. Also the bill, he said, will carry 
a provision for a national system of ma- 
ternity and child care, with the cost met 
through some form of health insurance. 
The Hill-Burton bill, setting up a system 
of rural hospitals, Mr. Murray explained, 
does not provide for maintenance. 

Other changes in the new Dill, said 
Mr. Murray, have been made to meet 
criticism heaped upon the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill last Congress. For ex- 
ample, the new draft may substitute a 
board to handle the health program in- 
stead of giving control to the Surgeon 
General of the United States. 


ANY ATTEMPT TO REDUCE THE 
second report of the Office-of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconyersion to a few para- 
graphs would be a waste of time and 
good print paper. It is so important, how- 
ever, that it is impossible merely to 
ignore it. 

The report touches upon a variety of 
subjects: the state of the war production 
program, lend-lease, school lunches, for- 
eign trade, the peace, postwar employ- 
ment, and so on. Many of the proposals 
are already before Congress in legislative 
form. Still others are taking shape in 
the minds of sympathetic legislators. With 
James F. Byrnes still in the Washing- 
ton picture, and with White House sup- 
port, it is not too much to hope that the 
entire program will be given at least con- 
gressional consideration and, perhaps, that 
a goodly portion of it will be enacted into 
legislation. 

The note throughout is optimistic. Says 
Mr. Byrnes: 

“A nation which has found the way 
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to produce for war while developing an 
unexcelled prosperity for its people at 
home can surely find a way to produce 
for peace to establish an even higher 
standard of living at home and to aid 
in the establishment of higher standards 
of living throughout the world.” 


+ +¢ + 


THE ARMY IS STILL SHORT ABOUT 
10,000 nurses, but the chances that the 
nurses’ draft bill will be enacted are 
growing slimmer every day. The defeat 
in the Senate of the manpower bill 
sounded the death knell of the second 
measure. Senator Thomas of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Militarv 
Affairs, has told the press that he has 
“no heart to push the nurses bill affecting 
only a relatively small proportion of 
women, now that the Senate has turned 
down the manpower bill and the freezing 
of workers in war jobs.” 


+ + + 


UNLEss THE RULES COMMITTEE 
acts on the Fair Employment Practice bill, 
Mary Norton, chairman of the House 
Labor Committee, will file a petition to 
bring it to the floor without the sanction 
of the Rules. The bill was reported by 
Mrs. Norton’s committee on February 20, 
but it has made no further progress. 

Mrs. Norton’s “Trish” is up; and she 
threatens to bring the bill to the floor 
despite the Rules Committee. The 218 
signatures needed for a petition would be, 
she thinks, relatively simple to obtain. 

Even House critics of the bill admit 
that this Congress probably will establish 
some such agency as a permanent branch 
of government. The measure has been 
endorsed by both parties, it has vigorous 
White House support, and its friends 
in both House and Senate out-number its 
enemies. It is merely a matter of getting 
it to the floor and if Rules continues to 
block it, a petition will do the job. 

¢- ¢ 


THE House CoMMITTEE ON 
Agriculture has concluded hearings on the 
Flanagan School Lunch bill, HR 2673, 
and is now considering the measure in 
executive session. The bill proposes an 
expansion of the existing program with 
the Secretary of Agriculture or War Food 
Administrator acting as the administrative 
head. In his report, Mr. Byrnes of 
OW MR highly commended congressional 
action last year in providing $50,000,000 
for this purpose, but urged, as both a 
war and reconversion measure, that the 


program be extended, with all grade and | 
high school children (at least 20,000,000) _ 
enabled to participate within the next two | 
or three years. He said: 

“An expansion of the present limited 
school lunch program will be of real help» 
in our whole reconversion effort. A na- | 
tionwide school lunch program will im- | 
prove the nutrition and hence the health | 
of school children. It will provide outlets | 
for farm products over and above the ordi- | 
nary market demands. Moreover, it will 
afford an excellent educational vehicle for | 
establishing habits for nutritious diets.” 


IN HIS REPORT (IT will POP | 
up because it touches on so many sub- | 
jects), Mr. Byrnes urged Congress to act 
at an early date on the matter of food | 
for German civilians. ‘““When we assume | 
control of one of the zones into which | 
Germany is to be divided,” he said, “the. 
people of America will not desire to let 
the women and children under our con- 
trol starve.” 

The activities of UNRRA, he pointed 
out, do not extend to enemy countries and } 
military responsibilities cover only areas 
occupied in the wake of battle. 

+ + + 


Rospert L. DoUGHTON or NoRTH 
Carolina, chairman of the House Ways |} 
and Means Committee, has picked 
Leonard Calhoun, former assistant gen- |] 
eral counsel of the Social Security Board, | 
to head the working staff of the special | 
committee set up to investigate the need 
for amendment and expansion of the So- | 
cial Security Act. Mr. Calhoun is a| 
Mississippi lawyer. He was with the 
board from its beginning until he resigned | 
to go into the navy. He is now on loan |} 
from the Navy Department to do the job |} 
for Mr. Doughton. | 

The House gave the Ways and Means |} 
Committee $50,000 for the inquiry. The } 
committee, which has refused to consider | 
social security legislation for the past } 
several sessions, authorized its chairman, 
Mr. Doughton, to ask for the investiga: | 
tion after Senator Vandenberg had won |] 
senatorial approval of a resolution under | 
which the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue would have conducted the study, 
with the assistance of an advisory commit- 
tee drawn from outside Congress. 
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Among the States 


| —Arizona, Montana, Oklahoma, and 
West Virginia—have joined the ranks 
| of those requiring prenatal serological 
)|, examinations of all expectant mothers, ac- 
cording to information from the Public 
.| Administration Clearing House. This 
|| brings to thirty-four the number of 
\| States with such protective legislation. 
.| Oklahoma also has become the thirty-sec- 
\| ond state with a pre-marital examination 
| law. In Idaho the legislature has elimi- 
nated penalties for exposing another per- 
son to venereal disease, thus making hos- 
pitalization rather than prison incarcera- 
tion possible for infected women and girls. 


Way Down East 


Among the legislation enacted by 
4) the Maine legislature before its adjourn- 
{| ment in late April were measures provid- 
ing for the licensing and inspection of 
boarding homes for children and of homes 
ul for the sick, aged or incapacitated; rais- 
ing the age of children eligible for work 
permits from fourteen to fifteen years 
_and restricting the type of employment in 
|, which they may engage; increasing the 
4), state contribution to the salaries of local 
i health officers from $800 to $1,500. 
| Since no action was taken on the much 
discussed general assistance bill (see 
Survey Midmonthly, April 1945, page 
118) it is being held over for another 
‘session. The bill, which would have elimi- 
‘nated settlement requirements and _ pro- 
vided for one third state reimbursement 
‘| for general relief, met with strong oppo- 
‘sition from war industry areas. Other 
proposals that failed to make the grade 
“) were a bill to make smallpox vaccination 
compulsory for all school children and 
“fone to establish a physical rehabilitation 
‘| school for the unemployed. 


i Children and Veterans | 


The legislative program which 
‘| was presented to the recent session of the 


{partial success though, in general, the 
‘\lawmakers seemed sympathetic with the 
idea of making better provision for state 
(services for children. 

The proposed Juvenile Code was de- 
‘}feated in the senate by a group who did 
‘not like the way it was drawn up and 
wished to have a new proposal presented 
lat the next legislature. This will be pre- 
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pared during the next two years by the 
legislative council. Provisions were made, 
however, for increased facilities for 
feebleminded children and for a more 
adequate budget for the Boys’ Industrial 
School. The appropriation for the new 
Kansas Receiving Home for Children 
established by the 1943 legislature was 
also boosted. A proposal for the con- 
struction of a new plant for the Receiv- 
ing Home and of a treatment center for 
psychopathic children resulted in a reso- 
lution instructing the legislative council 
to make an intensive study of the present 
state facilities for children. 

Other activity in the recent session of 
the Kansas legislature created a state 
office of veterans affairs, specifying that 
all personnel be selected through the state 
civil service system. The office’s director 
and members of its advisory committee 
must be veterans. 


Slow Progress 


From the point of view of social 
workers, the 1945 session of the North 
Carolina general assembly (see Survey 
Midmonthly, April 1945, page 118) 
ended with some disappointments and a 
few achievements. 

The passage of an education bill raised 
the compulsory school attendance age to 
fifteen for the year 1945-46 and to six- 
teen thereafter. But children living on 
farms or engaged in commercial fishing 
or fisheries are exempt from these re- 
quirements for the duration of the war 
and six months thereafter, as are children 
excused by school superintendents or prin- 
cipals to engage in occupations permitted 
by the child labor law. No appropriation 
was made for enforcement machinery. 

A medical care bill originally intended 
to establish medical centers in strategic 
areas throughout the state, was whittled 
down to an appropriation of $500,000 to 
be used for the hospital care of indigent 
persons. ‘Though a new medical care bill 
was authorized and a plan for a four 
year medical school and general hospital 
at the University of North Carolina was 
approved, no further appropriations were 
made. Plans for increasing facilities for 
the care of the feeble-minded and spasti- 
cally paralyzed were also authorized with- 
out appropriation. However, an appro- 
priation of nearly $1,000,000 was made 
for improvements to the four state mental 
hospitals. 

The State appropriation for old age as- 
sistance was increased from $1,300,000 to 
$1,500,000, thus making it possible to 
raise the average monthly grant from $11 


to $14. The maximum grant was raised 
to $40, while citizenship requirements 
were eliminated. Aid to dependent chil- 
dren also received an increased appro- 
priation, from $625,000 to $680,000, mak- 
ing possible an average grant of $28. 
Counties were authorized to set special 
levies for county homes and poor relief at 
10 cents per $100 as against a former 
limit of 5 cents. 

Other new legislation provides for the 
licensing of private boarding homes car- 
ing for public assistance recipients; au- 
thorizes the establishment of juvenile 
courts in cities of 10,000 or more popula- 
tion; sets up a state recreation commis- 
sion, with an appropriation of $7,000, 
and paves the way for the establishment 
of county recreation commissions. 


Action in Minnesota 


Before its adjournment early last 
month, the 1945 Minnesota legislature 
put through several measures affecting the 
public welfare. Among them was a pro- 
vision to remove the $40 maximum from 
old age assistance grants to allow for 
medical or nursing care, and another ex- 
empting casual earnings up to $100 a year 
in computing such grants. Aid to de- 
pendent children was also liberalized, the 
maximum grant for a mother and one de- 
pendent child being raised from $23 to 
$40, while restrictions on the moving of 
ADC families from one county to an- 
other were removed. The age of eligi- 
bility for aid to the blind was reduced 
from twenty-one to eighteen. 

Other new measures provided for: the 
licensing of day nurseries by the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare; the formation of 
neighborhood redevelopment corporations 
for the eradication of blighted areas; an 
increase in facilities for the care of the 
feeble-minded. 

The legislature also authorized the 
formation of corporations to provide low- 
cost prepaid medical care. The corpora- 
tions may be formed by twenty-one or 
more persons, who may be doctors or lay- 
men. This legislation had the sponsor- 
ship of the state medical association. 


Education 


Underscoring the importance of 
education in the postwar world, educators 
are urging that the United Nations con- 
ference at San Francisco adopt a two- 
point program: first, that each nation 
represented in the conference agree to 
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direct the teaching in its schools toward 
international understanding; second, that 
the nations agree to hold a conference at 
a later date for the specific:purpose of 
establishing an international office of edu- 
cation. 

At its meeting in mid-April, the Inter- 
national Education Assembly passed 
unanimously a resolution to be forwarded 
to San Francisco: “As we contemplate the 
part which education has had in the roots 
of war and its possibilities in the promo- 
tion of peace among nations, we earnestly 
recommend that the San Francisco con- 
ference in its plans for an international 
body shall include as an integral part of 
the organization an International Office 
for Education, to be a clearing house and 
advisory center for educational activities, 
especially as they may foster international 
understanding.” The third annual assem- 
bly, which met in New York City, was 
made up of delegates from thirty-four 
countries. 


School Inequalities 


One of the most exhaustive edu- 
cational inquiries ever undertaken in this 
country, the cooperative study of public 
school expenditures, has been completed, 
and its findings published in two volumes. 
(Price $3.00 from the American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington, D. C.) An illustrated popu- 
lar summary of 76 pages soon will be 
available. The study was made under the 
direction of an advisory committee repre- 
senting the participating organizations, the 
U. S. Office of Education, American 
Council on Education, National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, Southern 
States Work Conference on School <Ad- 
ministration, the National Education As- 
sociation, and the state departments of 
education of the forty-eight states. The 
inventory, financed by a grant from the 
General Education Board, involved the 
collection of seventeen items of informa- 
tion from each of the 115,000 local school 
systems in the United States. It is used 
so as to give a measure of the educational 
load of each school system and of the 
available expenditures to finance the edu- 
cational load being carried by each dis- 
trict. 

A statement announcing the publication 
of the study summarizes its principal find- 
ings: 

“First, shocking inequalities exist in the 
United States in the provision made for 
education of American children. Mi£il- 
lions of children are either being denied 
all educational opportunity or the pro- 
vision made for their schooling is so 
meager that their preparation for citizen- 
ship is wholly inadequate. 

“Second, the denial of decent educa- 
tional opportunity to millions of American 
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children and youth in the United States 
will continue so long as the financing of 
education rests almost solely on the fiscal 
resources of the individual states. 
“Third, the immediate and effective 
remedying of the situation... is a matter 
of primary public concern, because this 
situation violates one of the fundamental 
tenets of American life and constitutes a 
continuing source of national weakness.” 


Teachers’ Oaths 


A report on statutory require- 
ments as to teachers’ oaths in each of the 
states and the District of Columbia is 
published by the committee on tenure and 
academic freedom of the National Educa- 
tion Association. (Price 25 cents from the 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.) The report states 
that “Most teachers have no objection to 
an oath of office requirement. . . . What 
teachers do object to is the use of oath 
of office laws as threats against the right 
of children to learn the truth and the 
freedom of the teacher to speak the truth.” 
The report points out that mandatory 
pledges or oaths exist “in one form or 
another by state authority in just half of 
the states.’ In most instances they are 
of the simple “oath of office” type. But 
the report calls special attention to the 
“little red rider’ attached to the oath in 
the District of Columbia, and to the word- 
ing of the present Georgia law. ‘The 
latter requires the teacher to swear that 
he ‘“‘will refrain from directly or indirectly 
subscribing to or teaching any theory of 
government, of economics, or of social re- 
lations which is inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of patriotism and 
high ideals of Americanism.” 


Army Experience 


A comparison of army data on the 
educational level of white and Negro per- 
sonnel was presented at the U. S. Office 
of Education’s Conference on Postwar Edu- 
cation of Negroes, by Brig. Gen. Arthur 
G. Trudeau, deputy director of military 
training, Army Service Forces: “The two 
service commands which have the lowest 
percentage of whites in [the advanced] 
grades I and II and the highest percent- 
age of whites in grades IV and V [slow- 
learning and illiterate] are also the service 
commands in which the Negroes have the 
lowest percentage of men in_ grades 
I and II and the highest percent- 
age of men in grades IV and YV. 


The service command in which the, 
whites have the highest percentage of men 
in grades I and II is also the one in which | 
the Negroes have the highest percentage | 
in grades I and II. The service command, 
in cy the whites have the lowest per- 
centage of men in grades IV and V is also. 
the one in which the Negroes have a 
very low percentage of grades IV and 
V men. 
“The data on illiteracy and. classifica-| 
tion test material suggest strongly that:: 
(1) In those parts of the country where: 
school budgets are more adequate and| 
better educational opportunities prevail,. 
both whites and Negroes show a higher 
degree of literacy. (2) AGCT scores do} 
not necessarily reflect the inherent mental | 
capacity of individuals.” ; 


In Print | 
“Federal-State Relations in Edu- 
cation’ seeks to define issues and. outhaty 
procedures in a highly controversial educa-: 
cational area. It was prepared by thef 
policies and problems committee, Americani} 
Council on Education and the educational] 
policies commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Price 25 cents from 
the commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street il 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. ... “War 
time Facts and Postwar Probleme? edited 
by Evans Clark, is a manual intended fo | 
group study, presenting in brief compassii 
“basic data on the main economic and sa 
cial problems we now face,” originall 
published in 1943 and recently reprinted f 
with revisions. Price 50 cents from thal 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 4 
Street, New York 18... . “They See For 
Themselves,” by retest Brown of the 
Fieldston School, New York (Harper, 
$2), offers ‘‘a documentary approach tq 
intercultural education in the highf 
school.” Intended primarily for educatorsj 
and group workers, it describes in practi} 
cal terms, the choice of subject by the 
group, fact finding, discussion, the shaping 
and presentation of a documentary play 


Anniversary 


The value of an alert citizen 
group concerned with public school issued 
was emphasized in the recent observance H 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the Publis i 
Education Association in New York Cit : 
City and state school authorities joined inf 
honoring the association. John E. Wad a | 
city superintendent of schools, charac} 
terized the PEA as “our keenest critic 
Seay us out of complacency.” Hi 
added: “ . .. to have good schools, thi 
people must take an interest in theilft 
schools. One of the chief accomplishtf 
ments of the Public Education Associa) 
tion is its success in interesting the pu | 
lic at large in the problems of the schoch 
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system. .. 
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Against Crime 


\ letin for 1944, published by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, shows a general 
ihupward trend in the incidence of crime 
during the year. A study of 318 of the 
country’s largest cities showed increases 
ssover 1943 of 3.8 percent in murder, 
10.3 percent in negligent manslaughter, 
(}4.2 percent in rape, and 12 percent in 
aggravated assaults. In these cities rapes 
exceeded the prewar average by 27 per- 
s}cent, and assaults by 19.9 percent. The 
shvalue of thieves’ loot rose 19 percent. 

| The continuing importance of juvenile 
delinquency as a problem was indicated 
by the fact that arrests of boys and girls 
seventeen years old totaled more than 
,jthose of persons in any other age group. 
»}Arrests of boys under eighteen have risen 
»(18.8 percent since 1941, and arrests of 
»\girls under twenty-one 134 percent. 


Delinquency Survey 


Last year, for the first time since 
1941, there was a slight decrease in the 
“jtotal number of juvenile delinquents 
((prought into court in St. Paul and Ramsey 
“County, Minn., according to the third 
(report on delinquency in the area, now 


wjavailable from the Amherst H. Wilder 


yviously, 63 of these earlier in the year. 
{Commitments to state training schools, 
galso an indication of recidivism, increased 
jzreatly in 1944. There is some suggestion 
chat inadequate supervision, due to a 
4ack of probation staff, has influenced 
oth increases. Although no area in the 
Acity is free from the delinquency problem, 
yhe greatest concentration was in the city’s 
|nain business district, which had a de- 
inquency rate of 39.7 per 1,000 children, 
jas compared with a citywide average of 


41.0.4 per 1,000. 


n Print 

Comparable in breadth and schol- 

july approach to his earlier book, “New 

Worizons in Criminology,” written in 
Harry Elmer 


}vas sponsored, and is distributed by the 
Its chap- 


jn all the countries of the world, but 
}enal theory and historical development. 
ihe concluding chapter is titled “Lessons 
jor the United States from a World View 


{ 
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The Uniform Crime Reports Bul- 


Going to New Jersey 


Sanford Bates, nationally known social 
worker and penologist, will leave New 
York at the end of this month for 
neighboring New Jersey, where he will 
take up duties as State Commissioner 
of Institutions and Agencies. 
Commissioner Bates, onetime director 
of the U. S. Bureau of Prisons, has for 
the past four years served as a member 
of the New York State Parole Commis- 
sion. From 1937 to 1940 he was execu- 
tive director of Boys Clubs of America. 
In his new position he will fill a 
vacancy created hy the death of the 


late William J. Ellis. 


of Penology,” and covers such topics as 
the wider use of leaves, use of female 
police, development of hobbies, use of 
community volunteers, and a brief section 
on cooperation between countries. Price, 
$2 from the society, 311 South Juniper 
Street, Philadelphia 7. 

“Crime ‘Commissions in the United 
States,” by Virgil W. Peterson, director 
of the Chicago Crime Commission, pre- 
sents ‘‘some of the underlying reasons for 
the growth of widespread criminal ac- 
tivities after World War I,” and out- 
lines the histories of the major state and 
city crime commissions in the United 
States. The author hopes the study will 
prove “helpful to citizens who may de- 
sire to take steps to alleviate undesirable 
crime conditions as they arise in the 
future.” Available without charge from 
the commission, 79 West Monroe Street. 

“The Postwar World and the 16-21 
Age Group,” a speech by Bradley Buell, 
Survey Midmonthly’s executive editor, 
before the 1944 National Conference of 
Juvenile Agencies, together with discus- 
sions by Robert Taber, Dorris Clarke and 
Robert R. Hannum, make up the 
February 1945 issue of the conference’s 
“Proceedings.” From the conference, 


Woodbine, N. J. 


The American Prison Association has 
recently issued a “Cumulative Analytical 
Index to the Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Prison Congresses covering the years 
1935-43.” The index was compiled by 
Herman K. Specter, chief librarian of the 
Penitentiary of the City of New York. 
Copies are available for postage only from 
the penitentiary library, Rikers Island, 
Bronx 54, N. Y. 


Centennial 


This year the Women’s Prison 
Association of New York and the Isaac 
T. Hopper Home are celebrating their one 
hundredth anniversaries. Like numerous 
other social institutions, the association 
was founded by a group of women moved 
by deep charitable impulse to help others— 
in this instance, women prison inmates 
struggling to bridge the gap from prison 
to a normal, useful life. It now has a 
staff of trained professional workers, who 
emphasize preventive as well as remedial 
work. Altogether, in 1944 the associa- 
tion worked with 982 women and girls. 
Almost half the 261 new cases were girls 
under, twenty-one. 


Report on Reefers 


The use of marijuana does not 
lead to addiction “in the medical sense 
of the word,” it is not a big factor in 
the commission of major crimes, it is not 
widespread among school children, nor 
particularly associated with juvenile de- 
linquency. These are the somewhat un- 
expected findings of a report recently re- 
leased by the Committee on the Mari- 
juana Problem in the City of New York, 
appointed by Mayor La Guardia in 1939. 
The committee calls the publicity given 
to marijuana smoking in New York City 
“unfounded,” saying that its introduction 
is recent as compared with other localities. 

The studies were carried out by a group 
of physicians, psychologists, sociologists, 
and pharmacologists appointed by the pub- 
lic health relations committee of the New 
York Academy of Medicine and supported 
by three $7,500 grants from the Common- 
wealth Fund, the Friedsam Foundation 
and the New York Foundation. In spite 
of its findings, the city will continue its 
drive against marijuana smoking. 


School and Court 


A recent series of conferences be- 
tween the staff of the Juvenile Court of 
Toledo, Ohio, and members of the prin- 
cipals and supervisors association of the 
city’s schools has resulted in a “Memo 
Re School-Court Relationships,” drawn 
up by the court and sent to all the schools 
in Toledo. In the memorandum L. Wal- 
lace Hoffman, the court’s chief probation 
officer, emphasizes the “many services that 
can be rendered to the school by the court 
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Overseas Assignment 


Next month when Mary L. Gibbons joins 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration as deputy director 
general, that agency’s staff will be en- 
riched by the knowledge and skill of one 
with long and diversified administrative 
experience in the welfare field. 

Miss Gibbons, who is now first deputy 
commissioner of the New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, has been with 
the department since April 1937, when she 
was taken on to assist in its reorganiza- 
tion. Previously she had been director of 
the family division of the Catholic Chari- 
ties of the Archdiocese of New York. 
From 1931-1934 she was on loan from the 
Catholic Charities to the City of New 
York, for which she organized and ad- 
ministered the first Home Relief Bureau. 
Miss Gibbons will go to London. 


if there is a complete understanding be- 
tween the two organizations” in their at- 
tempt to “achieve the greatest service to 


the child.” 


Recreation 


During 1944, communities through- 
out the country offered more summer 
recreation programs for children than 
in any previous year. A survey made by 
the division of recreation of the Office of 
Community War Services, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, which promoted many pro- 
grams, revealed that approximately 40 
percent of the programs operated last 
summer were new. 

Among towns which expanded already 
existing facilities were Portland, Ore., 
and adjacent Vanport, which upped their 
public programs by 50 percent over the 
previous summer. Fifty-seven  play- 
grounds were operated in the area. New 
Haven, Conn., which ran 37 playgrounds 
in 1943, opened 45 in 1944. Playgrounds 
in Hartford increased from 24 to 34, and 
in Norwalk from 8 to 12. New York 
City appropriated money for 345 play- 
grounds open from 9 to 5:30, as against 
262 half-day programs in 1943. Phila- 
delphia ran over 80 playgrounds and 
Akron, Ohio, 48, a record for each city. 

Amounts spent on such programs va- 
ried from $370,000 in New York City 
to the $110 that the PTA of Monroe, 
Conn., raised to keep a playground open 
one day a week under the supervision of 
mothers. In another Monroe, in North 
Carolina, the board of aldermen appro- 
priated $1,525 to the park and recreation 
department to operate the town’s first 
supervised recreation program supported 
by public funds. Berlin, N. H., popula- 
tion 18,000, increased its 1943 budget of 
$500 to $1,200, Paterson, N. J., went 
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Underwood and Underwood 


from $3,400 to $7,700; Burlington, Vt., 
from $7,000 to $22,000. The San Fran- 
cisco recreation department’s appropria- 
tion for 1944-45 was $275,000 higher 
than for 1943-44. Connecticut reported 
a total of $397,161 spent by 66 communi- 
ties in 1944 as against $241,938 by 55 
communities in 1943. Most of these 
budgets leaned heavily on public funds. 

Expanded summer programs, in addi- 
tion to the usual sandpiles and baseball 
and volleyball facilities, included a vari- 
ety of activities from play production to 
boat designing. For the 45 play centers 
in Long Beach, Calif., special traveling in- 
structors organized classes in dramatics, 
rhythm, woodshop, and model aircraft 
construction. In addition, educational 
movies were shown daily, garden centers 
and a model boat shop were operated, and 
a bookmobile, accompanied by a story- 
teller, visited the playgrounds once a 
week, staying three hours at each. Other 
projects included spelling bees in Spring- 
field, Mass., pet shows in Springfield, IIL., 
orchestras and choruses in Anderson, Ind., 
and a class in choral speaking in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. In many places children con- 
ducted tin-can and paper salvage drives; 
in some they pulled up ragweed, and in 
others they worked on projects for the 
Red Cross. 

The OCWS report lists a number of 
lessons pointed up by last summer’s ex- 
perience, among them: that successful op- 
eration depends on competent leadership; 
that programs should be planned for 
breadth and variety; that trained volun- 
teers are enormously useful; that though 
playgrounds are the most important fa- 
cilities, day camps, beaches and swimming 
pools help swing the balance toward suc- 
cess. The report maintains that the ex- 
perience reemphasized the necessity for a 
definite budget and the sponsorship of a 
dependable group, preferably representing 
a wide cross section of interests. It also 


‘with paid general director and staff, bu 


demonstrated, the report concludes, chi} 
although gains made during the summer 
should and can be kept, year round pro- 
grams must be the ultimate goal. 


In Housing Projects 

In three Connecticut communities 
Berlin, Plainville and Southington, rec- 
reation facilities for children in war hous- 
ing projects are being built by the tenants 
themselves, according to information fronmy 
the National Association of Housing 
Officials. The program was started last 
spring, with advice from the service center 
of the Connecticut teachers college. 


Youth councils are functioning in three 
housing developments in Boston, encour- 
aged by the Boston Housing Authority: 
Elected representatives of these councils 
meet regularly with adult community 
committees to plan better recreational and] 
leisure time activities. A government om 
the plan of Boys’ Town is to be estab- 
lished in each development. 

Six recreation workers, including a full} 
time USO director, three civilian work-] 
ers and two WAC’s, are on the staff off 
the Plainview Housing Project, Arsenal} 
Ark. New families in the project are wel-} 
comed by an illustrated pamphlet, “Daf 
You Know Your Community.” | 


Attitude Survey 


The division: on education and recy 
reation of the Chicago Council of Social 
Agencies has been carrying on a study o 


with the reasons of older adolescents foi} 
participating in programs, and particu. 

larly for leaving programs. A prelimi 
nary report on 131 questionnaires fillec#! 
out by the clientele of fourteen agencies} 
indicates that reasons for dropping activ | 

ity are not mainly connected with pressure}! 
of work or school. The reasons giver 
most often in these returns were that afi 
leader or agency staff worker had left, 
the group had broken up as boys wen} 
into the army, or there was not enouglif/ 
thrill. Boys and girls seemed to have 
regular but few home responsibilities, anqf! 
to enjoy commercial recreation, often fow} 
its “grown-up atmosphere.” Girls gav: 
an unexpectedly high number of answer 
to the question on vocational interest fo 
self support. 


School Job 


Monterey, Calif., has turned ity) 
municipal recreation program over to tha 
school board, according to the News Bu 
letin of the Public Administration Clear}. 
ing House. The program had been car) 
ried on through a recreation committer 
it 
increasing costs and lack of personnes 
made a change necessary. ! 


It is now dey 
signed by the school department and s | 
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‘\ pervised by regular school teachers who 


receive extra pay. 


Scouting Facts 


" In “Scouting for Facts with a 
i, Local Council,” the research and statis- 
yy, tical service of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
wy. Ica reports the reasons given by 500 boys 
in the Chicago area for dropping out of 
4 patrols. First in importance was the 
yj lack of variety in troop programs, a 
4. corollary to which was the feeling that 
the troop did not go hiking often enough. 
‘ Weighty also were the pressures of work 
{and school. Many boys dropped out be- 
h cause their friends did so, and many be- 
| cause of a change in eaters or dissatis- 
| faction with the troop leader. Catalogue 
| No. 9252, from the national supply serv- 
‘Tice, Boy Senne of America, New York 
'16, price 10 cents. 


Summer Sign 


| “A Study of Non-Profit Camps 
“Y Near New Haven,” prepared for the 


A detailed and realistic analysis of 
4 ithe factors involved in full employment 
is offered in “National Budgets for Full 
Employment,” a staff report just pub- 
Jlished by the National Planning Associa- 
tion, based on a study started in 1943. 
i (Price 50 cents from the NPA, 800 
| Twenty-first Street, N.W., Washington 
16.) On the basis of assumptions and data 
.Jincluded in the report, the NPA concludes 
f that if all Americans able and willing to 
‘work in the postwar era are to find use- 
‘|ful employment at good wages, there must 
|be readjustments in prewar relationships 
f between production, consumption, and 
“(savings. Otherwise, the analysis reveals, 
‘\there will be a gap of almost $21,000,- 
‘J000,000 between annual expenditures for 
q goods and services and the total of $170,- 
000, 000,000 which, at 1941 price levels, 
i represents the Produce capacity of 60,- 
000,000 people on a forty-hour week. 
‘Since production, and hence employment, 
||depends on expenditures, spending must 
jkeep pace with productive capacity and 
lefficiency, if full employment is to be 
|maintained. 

| Suggested initial changes for increas- 
ting disposable income and reducing de- 
/ [ficiency in expenditure include reduction 
‘in taxes and adjustments in social insur- 


‘that government expenditures be increased 
jto provide for an expanded program of 


public works, public health, public educa- 
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Employment 


New Haven Council of Social Agencies 
by Adah Attwood of its staff and Pauline 
P. Schwartz, State Teachers College, 
contains information on thirteen non- 
profit camps affiliated with the council, 
serving a total of 4,200 children. The 
study found that administration and oper- 
ation are better than might be expected 
under wartime conditions. However, 
more opportunities are provided for boys 
than for girls and the total camp capacity 
falls short of demand. 

The report recommends that more at- 
tention be given to the broader purposes 
of camping; that administrators consider 
greater specialization for children who do 
not fit easily into camps as now organized, 
but who need group experience; that 
some programs be definitely oriented as 
a “kind of group therapy’; that a cen- 
tral application system be set up; and 
that a study be instituted of the parks 
and municipal recreation facilities avail- 
able to meet the needs of children who 
must stay home. 


tion, and so on; (2) that investment 
expenditures by private business be in- 
creased ; or (3) that both government and 
business increase their expenditures to 
some extent, but that the deficiency be 
eliminated largely by increased expendi- 
tures by individuals for a higher standard 
of living. The pros and cons of all three 
proposals are discussed. 


New Labor School 


A new workers’ education project has 
been opened at Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, Wash., the first of its kind in 
the Northwest. The course is planned 
to run for ten weeks, three nights a week, 
with classes taught by the regular uni- 
versity faculty members. The subjects 
offered include industrial problems, his- 
tory of labor, labor law, public speaking, 
English. The school was established 
through the efforts of the recently or- 
ganized Spokane County CIO Council. It 
has an initial registration of thirty-five 


students, from both CIO and AFL 


unions. 


In Print 


The latest addition to the H. W. 
Wilson “Reference Shelf” is “Compulsory 
Arbitration of Labor Disputes,” com- 
piled by Julia E. Johnson, presenting the 
arguments for and against this method 
of settling industrial controversy, and a 
comprehensive bibliography of books and 


magazine articles. Price $1.25, postpaid 


by Survey Associates, Inc. . The 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
offers “The Fight Against Substandards: 
Facts on the Cotton Wage Case Before 
the National War Labor Board.” No 
charge. Address, 15 Union Square, New 
York 3.... “The Case of the American 
Coal Miner” is summarized in a pam- 
phlet published by Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, 1037 Earle Building, Washing- 
ton 4. 

Broadus Mitchell and Francis L. Hau- 
ser of the Research Department of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, are the authors of a new pamphlet, 
“Tabor’s Stake in Bretton Woods,” pub- 
lished by the American Labor Conference 
on International Affairs, 9 East 46 Street, 
New York 17... . Latest in the L.I.D. 
Pamphlet Series is “Recent Trends in 
British Trade Unionism,” by Noel Barou. 
Price 15 cents from the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York 3... . “Counseling Services 
for Industrial Workers,” is a_ timely 
brochure by Mary Palevsky, who had 
access to material in the files of the 
Family Welfare Association of America 
and, in addition, visited a number of social 
agencies, labor unions, and_ industrial 
plants where significant experimentation 
in this new field is being carried on. 
Price 60 cents from the Family Welfare 
Association of America, 122 East 22 
Street, New York 10. 


Guaranteed Wage Plan 


A translation of organized labor’s de- 
mand for the guaranteed wage into con- 
crete terms is afforded in the program 
adopted last month by the general execu- 
tive board of the CIO Marine and Ship- 
building Workers. The annual wage plan 
recommends: establishment of a subcom- 
mittee of the War Production Board’s 
shipbuilding stabilization committee to 
meet and institute such a plan before mid- 
summer; a “standard annual wage pat- 
tern” set at $3,000 for first class me- 
chanics on a 35-hour week, with rates 
for other classifications in proportion; 
severance pay for all workers permanently 
laid off equivalent to 8 percent of annual, 
earnings up to a maximum of five years’ 
benefits; a planned construction program; 
guaranteed annual wage insurance to 
cover furloughed workers, through a fund 
raised by a 3 percent payroll tax paid by 
employers until a reserve of $150,000,000 
is built up, with payments out of the 
fund to bridge the gap between unem- 
ployment insurance and the guaranteed 
wage; a merit rating system to encourage 
continuity of employment. The program 
also calls for the reduction of the weekly 
working hours from 48 to 40 and then to 
35, with the same “‘take home’ pay as for 
the 48-hour week. 
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Community Affairs 


““A more widespread understand- 
ing of the forces responsible for unfavor- 
able conditions of rural life” is one of the 
fundamental needs listed in a study of 
“Virginia Rural Organization ‘Trends 
and Needs,” made under the auspices of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute’s agricul- 
tural experiment station at Blacksburg, 
Va. The report maintains that much re- 
mains to be done to improve rural well- 
being, despite the activities of several 
score public agencies and voluntary or- 
ganizations, such as the Virginia Farm 
Bureau, commodity marketing coopera- 
tives, Grange, parent-teacher associations, 
county boards of agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency, Farm Security 
Administration, county commissions of the 
state agricultural planning board, church 
organizations, and county chambers of 
commerce. Its review of the combined 
efforts of these organizations indicates 
that: half of Virginia’s rural families do 
not participate in any type of non-church 
organization; many rural leaders serve on 
more boards than they can give proper 
attention to; greater cooperation is needed 
among voluntary organizations, and _ be- 
tween voluntary and public agencies; pub- 
lic agencies have a tendency to do for peo- 
ple what they could do for themselves 
through cooperative action. 

The report suggests various principles 
for voluntary organizations, among them: 
short time, immediately realizable objec- 
tives as well as long time fundamental 
aims; encouragement of vigorous local 
units of state organizations; the building 
of organizational efforts on an educational 
foundation; turnover among officers to 
prevent the agency from “getting into a 
rut”; agitation for legislative aims before 
candidates make commitments. 


Cooperation 

For a year, beginning in February 
1944, groupwork and casework agencies 
in Pasadena, Calif., have been experiment- 
ing with procedures designed to “bring 
to youth the full compass of all profes- 
sional social work skills in the com- 
munity,’ Some of the results are now 
summarized in a brief bulletin, “An Ex- 
periment in Casework-Groupwork Co- 
operation,” published by the Council of 
Social Agencies, 25 South Euclid Ave- 
nue, Pasadena, 1. First step in the plan 
was an agreement on the part of eight 
groupwork agencies to register in the 
social service exchange every tenth child 
currently enrolled, and every child who 
deviates from the normal in either a 
plus or minus fashion. Of the cases so 
registered, the families of 43 percent of 
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the arithmetical sample and of 59 per- 
cent of the “exceptional children” proved 
to have been known at some time to 
other agencies. A second step was the 
organization of model case conferences, in- 
cluding representatives of all agencies con- 
cerned, to discuss the contribution which 
each type of skill could make to the family 
situation. The project will be continued 


through 1945. 
Mental Health 


“Tn the history of human weltare 
mankind has suffered from many taboos 
. slowest of all to yield to enlighten- 
ment have been the mental diseases and 
associated maladies of the spirit, or feel- 
ings or emotions.” Thus begins an inven- 
tory of psychiatric and other mental 
health facilities in the city of Chicago, re- 
cently prepared by the Chicago Com- 
munity Trust. Eighteen organizations are 
listed, among them the Illinois Society 
for Mental Hygiene, the Institute for 
Juvenile Research, hospital and clinic fa- 
cilities, and the psychiatric services of the 
larger casework agencies. ““The services 
now available are also sorely inadequate,” 
concludes the report. 


Checkup 
In the ten-year period 1934-44, 


twelve surveys have been made of social 
conditions in Washington, D. C. Five 
concerned child welfare; two, correctional 
problems; two, health services; three, 


recreation and leisure time activities. A 
systematic checkup of the major recom- 
mendations of each of these studies and 
the follow-up action taken to date is pre- 
sented in the March issue of Community 
Service, published by the Council of So- 
cial Agencies. Says Ernest S. Griffith, 
chairman of the council’s board: “The 


prevailing opinion is that these surveys 


have accomplished nothing. Actually any 
such verdict is far from the truth... . 


By any measurement one cares to use, the 
story of accomplishment which has fol- 
lowed intelligent planning is encourag-) 


2 ” 
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Veterans Center 


At the end of its first full year of, 


operation, completed last month, the New 
York City Veterans Service Center had | 
aided 40,000 ex-servicemen and women, , 


according to a report issued last month. | 
About half of the returning veterans came 


to the agency with simple questions that 
could be answered by the receptionist. The: 
rest presented problems ranging from the 
need for detailed information on GI bene-. 
fits to complicated family and personal, 
difficulties. Thirty percent received ser-. 


vices in connection with the exercise of} 
their legal rights, 28 percent employment, 


counseling and referral, 13 percent advice 
as to education, vocational training or} 


rehabilitation, 17 percent medical or 
psychiatric service, 12 percent personal] 
counsel or assistance. 


Health and Medical Care 


Collective bargaining agreements 
are beginning to include health provisions. 
Among them is the contract signed last 
month by the Childs’ Restaurant chain 
and officials of local 42, Chain Service 
Restaurant Employes Union, AFL, pro- 
viding for life and accident insurance 
benefits for the 2,400 Childs’ employes. 
Under the contract, each eligible employe 
will receive a $1,000 life insurance policy, 
weekly disability benefits in the event of 
accident or sickness, and cash benefits for 
hospitalization, surgical, maternity, and 
medical care. 

Under an agreement between the 
United Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Employees of America, 
CIO, and the Switzer Companies of St. 
Louis, the companies make regular con- 
tributions to the St. Louis Labor Health 
Institute for and in behalf of their em- 
ployes. The institute was formed to se- 
cure medical care for its members on a 
protective, prepayment plan; to provide 
medical services on an equitable and sci- 
entific basis; and to prevent illness 
through health conservation. The com- 


panies have been informed by the commis | 
sioner of internal revenue that 
amounts paid by them to the health in 
stitute under the agreement are deduct 


ible as business expenses under provisions 


of the internal revenue code. 


Children’s Teeth 


Good dental care should be madaf} 


available to all children, everywhere i 


the country, regardless of family income] 
according to the recommendation of af) 
conference on dental care for children) 
held in Washington in March, under}! 


the auspices of the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
associate chief of the bureau, 


available, though widespread need ha 
She urged chad 


long been recognized.” 


federal funds be provided the eee || 


Bureau for use as grants to the states fo 


development of a comprehensive dental} I 


service for children. 
The conference was attended by mem: 
bers of the dental profession from pri 


vate practice, dental schools, and the pubs i 


: 
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reau. According to Dr. Martha M. Eliot 


“adequateft 
funds for such care have never beer? 


the} 


‘lic health field, as well as representatives 
‘}of allied professions including pediatri- 
‘|cians and nutrition specialists. Emphasis 
\)was given to the need for associating 
»/dental services with all other child health 
\jservices, including nutrition, control of 


sjinfection, and medical and surgical care. 


)\ Doctors’ Inquiry 


The War Participation Commit- 
‘ttee of the Medical Society of the State 
of New York, recently sent out a ques- 
{/tlonnaire to its members in the armed 
forces, inquiring about their plans upon 
demobilization. It asks among other 
\queries whether the physician desires to 
re-enter the practice of medicine in a 
|place other than that from which he 
jentered the service, and if so, what type 
of locality is desired. Returns have not 
‘fas yet come in in sufficient quantities for 
“tabulation, 


‘A Beginning 


| Before the adjournment of the 
}New York State legislature in late 
.|March, a bill was introduced by Assem- 
\blyman Irving M. Ives to provide a com- 
prehensive publicly financed system of 
‘medical and related benefits to all who 
jare now covered by unemployment insur- 
ance. No attempt was made to secure 
ipassage of the bill, for its author intended 
it to be used as the basis for an amended 
bill for 1946. The latter will be drawn 
up in the light of hearings and discus- 
sions during the legislative recess. 


Professional 


; By mid-April 105 meetings were 
being planned for National Conference 
‘lof Social Work day on May 28, while 
seventy-one communities were still unde- 
cided on whether or not to hold “‘ittle 
conferences.” Altogether 121 communi- 
ties are participating in the 105 plans, and 


‘planning to hold joint meetings. The 
iKmeetings will be in thirty-seven states. 

| Twelve state conferences are using the 
‘\National Conference material in some 
‘way—a few of them being sponsors of 
‘some of the May 28 meetings. A resume 


“indicates that many states will use this 
material for local or chapter meetings on 
that day or later. Rhode Island and 
Delaware may hold regular state con- 
‘ferences because travel difficulties in these 
‘states are negligible. In California, 
Idaho, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Wiscon- 


gional meetings. The Georgia Confer- 
yence on Social Welfare will ‘‘assist in 
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Edith Elmer Wood, one of the country’s 
best known authorities on housing, died 
on April 30. Pioneer, teacher, crusader 
author in the field of housing and ehunr 
clearance, she produced accomplishments 
which will live on as inspiration to hun- 
dreds of housers who learned the ABC’s 
of their field under her. Her books may 
well be characterized as the first literature 
reflecting the aspirations of the modern 
housing movement in this country. 
Starting with an original concern in 
public health, over thirty years ago she 
transferred her major interest to the coun- 
try’s need for better housing. Years be- 
fore there was any general awareness of 
the problem, Mrs. Wood saw clearly how 
essential a public housing program was to 
the country’s welfare and became a vital 
force in the movement to secure one. 
Appreciating the importance of citizen 
groups, she helped to found the National 
Public Housing Conference and served as 
its president from 1932-36 and as a di- 
rector until her death. She cooperated 
equally closely with the public authorities, 
serving as consultant to various federal 
housing agencies and as a member of the 
New Jersey State Housing Authority. 
Public recognition of her contribution 
to the cause of low cost heusing and slum 
clearance came from many and _ varied 
sources during her life, among them Smith 
College which, in 1940, awarded her an 


EDITH ELMER WOOD 


honorary degree, and the Citywide Tenants 
Council of New York, which the same 
year chose her as the first recipient of its 
annual award for meritorious housing 
service. 

Mrs. Wood had a rare faculty for work- 
ing with all sorts of groups and _ indi-- 
viduals, always giving them the benefit of 
her wide experience and wide guidance. 
She will be sorely missed. 


planning local meetings and institutes.” 
The Kansas conference is planning six 
regional meetings. The Texas confer- 
ence will also continue its regional meet- 
ings. 

Dr. Ellen C. Potter, president of the 
National Conference, will open the New 
York meeting. 


Personnel and Salaries 


With the publication of “Person- 
nel Standards in Social Group Work and 
Recreation Agencies,” the Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City contributed to the 
growing number of studies on personnel 
and salary policies in social work agencies. 
A total of seventy-seven agencies, includ- 
ing settlements, recreational agencies and 
young peoples’ associations, were studied 
in regard to policy formulation, job speci- 
fications, personnel qualifications, em- 
ployment practices, and advancement ot 
personnel. 

The findings showed: a marked pref- 
erence in these agencies for college trained 
personnel; a median salary in the profes: 
sional full time category of about $1,900, 
with men earning considerably more than 
women; a work week of at least forty 
hours, with 43 percent of all full time 
workers working more than forty-four 
hours; a wide variation in vacation and 
leave policies. Price $1.50, from the 
council, 44 East 23 Street, New York 10. 

The New York Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers and 
the New York local of the Social Service 


Employees Union have been urging the 
Welfare Council to formulate uniform 
job classifications and salary ranges tor 
recommendation to all New York social 
agencies. The union has submitted a num- 
ber of proposals to the council’s committee 
on health and welfare services. 

Last month the SSEU opened a Sal- 
ary Information Service, at union head- 
quarters, to make available to both em- 
ployers and employes in social service 
and non-profit organizations, “informa- 
tion on prevailing salary standards in 
New York and on governmental policies 
and regulations pertaining to salary in- 
creases... .” Union president Clarence 
King announced that this service was be- 
ing offered as a “community service” as 
the “depressed salaries of our office and 
professional workers” cause not only 
economic distress, but an “ever increasing 
exodus of skilled workers. . .” 


Schools and Courses 


The school of applied — social 
sciences, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, will include among its sum- 
mer seminars and workshops, a seminar 
on interracial and intercultural prob- 
lems, an institute on teen-age programs, 
a workshop for teachers of under-graduate 
social work and recreation leadership, and 
a public welfare workshop. Courses be- 
gin on June 4, and follow one another 
through the summer. 

A short course for workers in vocation- 
al rehabilitation is to run from June 11- 
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29 at the school of social welfare, Louisi- 
ana State University. In addition, the 
school will conduct other summer courses 
in social security, child welfare, casework, 
and welfare planning. For information 
write the school’s director, Baton Rouge. 

The Denver chapter of the American 
Association of Social Workers is offering 
a $300 scholarship for social work train- 
ing in any accredited graduate school of 
social work, starting this fall. For ap- 
plication blank write Lorna May Tuttle, 
1545 Tremont Place, Denver, Col. 


Opportunity 

The California State Social Wel- 
fare Board has announced that it will re- 
ceive applications for child welfare work- 
ers, and public assistance workers. The 
salary range for child welfare worker is 
$150-$205; for public assistance worker, 
grade I: $110-$150; grade II: $130- 
$175. For application blanks write the 
Merit System Examining Committee, 
State Social Welfare Board, P.O. Box 
1887, Sacramento 9, Calif. 


Fifty Years 


To commemorate the golden anni- 
versary of the American Journal of So- 
ciology its May issue will be devoted to 
a survey of the past fifty years’ develop- 
ment in social psychology, pathology, and 
theory; population studies; studies of the 
family; research methods; racial theory. 
Price $1, from the journal, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago 37, II. 


People and Things 


Merchant seamen “should not 
be permitted to fall back into the class 
of ‘forgotten men’ once hostilities are 
over,” said Basil Harris, president of the 
United States Lines at the third annual 
luncheon meeting of the United Seamens 
Service held in New York early last 
month. Mr. Harris, along with several 
other speakers including Vice Admiral 
Emory S$. Land, War Shipping Adminis- 
trator, presented evidence to show that 
the USS is one of those war created pro- 
grams which have uncovered long time 
needs calling for continued service in the 
postwar period. Pointing out that the 
American merchant marine, and hence the 
seaman, must play a vital part in our na- 
tional life in the postwar era, Mr. Har- 
ris maintained that “we must continue to 
provide in some form, possibly less elabo- 
rately, those facilities which make for his 
comfort, his well-being and the promotion 
of a dignified approach to his calling.” 

Captain Edward Macauley, deputy ad- 
ministrator of WSA, suggested that the 
postwar service should be supported in 


part by federal funds, in part by ship 
operators and in part by the seamen them- 


selves. 


Play Schools 

Teachers and administrators of 
after-school programs for children gath- 
ered at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York on April 14, for the annual meeting 
of the Play Schools Association. In ad- 
dition to providing consultation services 
on a national basis to communities pro- 
viding after-school programs for children, 
the association supervises twenty-eight cen- 
ters in New York City, directly operating 
a number of them. 

Workshops, round-table discussions, and 
a general luncheon meeting provided op- 
portunities for an exchange of experiences 
concerning program and operating prob- 
lems, as well as discussion of activities 
in relation to children’s personality needs. 
Among the morning speakers was Stanley 
M. Isaacs, New York City councilman, 
who mentioned that housing authorities 
ought to assume responsibility for the pro- 
vision of community recreational facilities 
for both children and adults. At the 
luncheon meeting Howard A. Lane of 
the Detroit Bureau of Crime Prevention 
stressed the importance of “zestful ex- 
perience” to the formation of human per- 
sonality, while Eduard C. Lindeman 
of the New York School of Social Work 
painted a grim picture of the conditions 
under which children are living in over- 
crowded war industry areas. 

All the speakers paid tribute to the late 
President Roosevelt, referring to his con- 
stant struggle to improve conditions for 
the children of the world. Because the 
day was one of national mourning the 
meeting adjourned early, eliminating a 
previously planned reception. 


New Jobs 


Hortense Hilbert has been named 
directcr of the bureau of nursing of the 
New York City Department of Health. 
She began her new duties on April 1. 
Miss Hilbert was formerly associate di- 
rector of the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing. 

New executive secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of Medical Social Work- 
ers is Margaret Lumpkin, who has long 
been active in the Missouri district of the 
association, as vice chairman and in com- 
mittee work. Miss Lumpkin has _re- 
cently completed a demonstration project 
on social protection, under the auspices 
of the Social Planning Council of St. 
Louis and the St. Louis Health Division. 

Annie K. Bost, former commissioner 
of public welfare for North Carolina, re- 
cently became a member of the state’s Un- 
employment Compensation Commission. 


She succeeds Mrs. Frank L. Fuller. 
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Earl G. Harrison, American represen- | 
tative on the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee on Refugees and member of the board | 
of Survey Associates, last month was ap- 
pointed dean of the University of Penn-) 
sylvania Law School. 

First director of New York State’s, 
newly created Division of Veterans At- | 
fairs (see Survey Midmonthly, April 
1945, pages 114 and 117) is Edward J. 
Neary, former district attorney for Nas- | 
sau County. He assumed his new duties | 
last month, with headquarters in New} 
York City and Albany. 


Military Training | 
An open letter to “friends in the 

field of social work’ was recently issued | 
by ten board and staff members of Chi-! 
cago social agencies to protest proposals } 
before Congress for peacetime compulsory) 
military training. The letter, which was} 
“in sharp disagreement with arguments for 
this plan based on its supposed value for, 
health, education and training for democ- 
racy,” maintained that “such ends must be | 
sought by direct means, not as possible by- ] 
products of a military system.” It con- } 
tinued: “We are not impressed with af} 
health measure that begins to operate at) 
eighteen and automatically eliminates} 
from its benefits those who reach that age 
physically unfit for military training.” |] 
Training for democracy, it argued, must J 
become increasingly “the conscious eee || 
| 


tive” of the home, the church, the school, 
and social agencies, and must not be left} 
up to a system which necessarily does not 
stress the development of independent 
thought and self-discipline. 

Against the military arguments fort 
compulsory military training the letter 
was less decisive, maintaining that the evir} | 
dence is not all in. It urged that the} 
measure not be adopted “during the heat if 
of war’ and without time for ample de- 
liberation. 

The letter was signed by Edith Abbott, | 
Althea Atwater, Lucy P. Carner, Haroself 
R. Clayton, Geraldine B. Gilkey, Esther 
L. Kohn, Wayne McMillen, Alexander} I 
Ropchan, Josephine P. Taylor, Lea D.if 
Taylor. | 


Elected and Retired | 
Last month, Lindsley F. Kimball] 

was elected president of the United Serv 
ice Organizations to succeed Chester Iu} 
Barnard; who has resigned after threes 
years of service. Mr. Kimball has beenif. 
the USO’s administrative vice president 
since July 1943. Mr. Barnard is suc-f! 
ceeding W. Spencer Robertson as chair-| 
man of the executive committee. | 
Harry DeWitt Burrell last month ref 
tired as executive secretary of the Welfare 
Federation of Newark, N. J., a positio if 
he has held for the past twenty-two years 
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|) MARRIAGE AND FAMILY COUNSELING, 


by Sidney E. Goldstein. Foreword by 
Ernest W. Burgess. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 


‘ARE YOU ONE OF THE THOUSANDS OF 


} professional folk spending more and more 
‘| time talking to people with marriage and 
family problems? Do you wish that you 
‘had had a special course in marriage and 


family counseling when you got your 
training? Do you realize that most medi- 
cal schools train doctors without a single 
‘supervised hour of marriage counseling; 
{that the bar admits lawyers with no spe- 
cialized training in domestic counseling 


for the normal, average family situation; 
I 


that even social workers with their elabo- 


i. preparation in casework usually have 
i}but confused ideas as to what counseling 
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vilems of war marriages, 
and divorce is particularly timely. 


\“Counseling and Psychotherapy,” 


\Fromm’s “Escape from Freedom,” 


i}is and what marriage counselors do and 
} '}do not do, and how family counseling 


Dr. Goldstein does not attempt to “a 
scribe for any or all of these needs in this 


ijlatest volume of his. But he does present 
{}a comprehensive development of experi- 


ence and current practice that makes this 
manual valuable to ministers, social work- 


fers, doctors, teachers, ne and others 


jwho are increasingly busy with marriage 
and family counseling. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I is devoted to a discussion of the 
)premarital conference in which the five 
bbases of marriage: legal, economic, bi- 
ological, psychological, and ethical are dis- 
cussed. A chapter on the special prob- 
intermarriages, 


Part II treats the process of family 


counseling from “The Approach” through 


“Assembling the Evidence,” ‘“The Cause 
of Distress’ to ‘Social Treatment,” and 


in “Family Counseling in Wartime.” 
Perhaps it is this section of the book which 
will provoke the most stimulating discus- 
sion. Side by side on a shelf with Rogers’ 
and 

or 

or 
Conserving Marriage and 
some interesting differences 


Menninger’s ‘Love Against Hate,” 


leven Groves’ “ 


tthe Family,” 


jin theory and practice emerge that should 


challenge more of us to clarify our think- 
ng and experience. 
Part III, “Counseling in Practice,” 


|considers the organization, administration, 
joersonnel, and program of a consultation 
‘|center, 
jarising out of the experience of various 


with specific recommendations 


A list of 


zypes of counseling services. 


jresource agencies adds to the practical 


value of the book. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Dr. Goldstein has performed a valu- 
able service in bringing together in a 
clear yet comprehensive form the result 
of his years of experience as a counselor 
and objectifying it with a careful reading 
of the all too meager literature on the 
subject. As the first volume to appear 
on the new discipline of marriage and 
family counseling, it is as welcome as the 
dawn to the worker who has been strug- 
gling in the dim half-light of the night 
before. EveLYN Mitiis DUVALL 
Director, The Association for 
Family Living, Chicago 


NEOSHO, MISSOURI, UNDER THE IM- 
PACT OF ARMY CAMP CONSTRUC- 
TION: A Dynamic Situation, by Lucille 
T. Kohler, A.M. University of Missouri 
Press. $1.25. 

WHEN THE OZARK COMMUNITY OF 
Neosho, Mo., (pop. 5,318) first learned 
that Camp Crowder was to be built 
nearby, it was afraid of what the influx 
of “strangers” might do to it. It had 
heard that the construction of Fort 
Leonard Wood .over in the center of 
the state had brought many problems to 
Waynesville, and it wanted to avoid a 
similar experience if it could. But the 
army went relentlessly ahead, acquired 
some 400,000 acres three miles out, 
moved the resident families off, and began 
building. At the peak of construction, 
in December 1941, 21,000 men were at 
work on the project. 

All of this activity did indeed make 
its impact on the life of the community. 
Yet, after the tide of workers had re- 
ceded somewhat, a local newspaper editor 
remarked, “As far as this construction 
period is concerned, we’ve been more 
scared than hurt.” Through daily con- 
tacts the townsfolk had learned that the 
strangers were, for the most part, people 
like themselves, with similar needs, cares, 
and responsibilities. 

The author, an instructor in sociology 
at the University of Missouri, took up 
her residence in Neosho for a consider- 
able part of the construction period in 
order to observe firsthand the social phe- 
nomena as they developed. She gathered 
much information, both formal and _ in- 
formal, on the way Neosho fed and housed 
the newcomers; on the attitudes of the 
churches, schools, library, luncheon clubs, 
and individual citizens toward them; on 
two special “invading phenomena,’ the 
labor union and the trailer camp. Much 
of what she records concerning relation- 
ships is disturbing; yet a working rap- 
port between stranger and community was 
established and the job went on. 
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The report is an entertaining docu- 
ment despite the writer’s frequent change 
in pace and style as she pauses to relate 
her observations to sociological theory. It 
has caught a picture of a small town in its 
time of social crisis, which it presents to 
the reader with a wealth of clear detail. 

We are told in a foreword that this is 
the first part of a continuing study which 
will cover two later phases of Neosho’s 
experience: the period of camp occupancy 
by thousands of trainees (now in process), 
and the subsequent period of community 
readjustment when the camp is abandoned 
at the end of the war. ‘The entire re- 
port may well prove to be an unusually 
significant contribution to the literature 
of community organization and under- 
standing. RussELL, H. Kurtz 
Editor, Social Work Year Book 
Russell Sage Foundation 


IT’S A WISE PARENT, by Mollie and 

Russell Smart. Scribner. $2. 

THE BEST THAT CAN BE SAID FOR THIS 
little book is that it is entertainingly writ- 
ten and illustrated, and that it abounds 
with concrete suggestions—some good, 
some questionable—to help parents meet 
the problems of growing children “not 
ordinarily covered in books for parents.” 
It ranges over a variety of topics, from 
“Let’s Pretend” (developing imagination 
and creativity), to ‘Setting the Stage for 
School.” Within each topic it takes in 
toddler and school child, giving some idea 
of what to expect at various age levels, 
and of the order of growth stages. 

The book by no means comes up to 
Mrs. Smart’s earlier one, “Understanding 
Your Baby.” It has little of value for 
the parent who is already familiar with 
the growing body of competent literature 
in parent education now available. Its 
appended reading list fails to include re- 
cent books which parents have found 
helpful: Gesell’s “Infant and Child In 
The Culture Of Today,” and Wolf’s 
“The Parents’ Manual,” to name only 
two. 

While genuinely stressing flexibility, 
“It’s A Wise Parent” adheres so closely 
to the “habit-training” approach to child 
development that words like “method,” 
“technique,” “train,’ and “teach,” crop 
up repeatedly, and many of the situations 
which parents find most baffling, as in 
the chapter, “Eating Can Be Fun,” are 
over-simplified and superficially handled. 
But in contrast to its prevailing note of 
“all will be well if you just do this,” the 
book lapses occasionally into an unneces- 
sarily alarmist attitude, as in the chapter, 


(All books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid) 


Tongue-Depressors.’ 
appears in 


“Stethoscopes And 
A more serious fault, however, 
one or two instances when the authors 
descend to the unpardonable by condoning 
mild deceit in handling certain difficul- 
ties. For example, apropos of a dreaded 
visit to the doctor: ““When in doubt, tell 
the truth”; again, they advise “teaching” 
a dawdler to eat faster by setting a half- 
hour limit on mealtime, but not neces- 
sarily sticking to it too closely, adding: 
“You are not being dishonest with him, 
because he doesn’t know when a half- 
hour is up.” 

The authors seem to ignore the deeper 
meanings behind children’s behavior, and 
to pay only lip-service to the importance 
of the quality of the parent-child rela- 
tionship as background for healthy emo- 
tional growth. Consequently, the book 
lacks warmth. In fact, the general effect 
is that the rearing of children consists of 
a battle of wits between parents and off- 
spring, in which the parent will win out 
if he knows enough tricks of the trade. 

RutH A. Matson 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Il’S GOOD TO BE ALIVE, by Henrietta 

Bruce Sharon. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

THE AUTHOR TELLS WHAT SHE SAW AND 
heard in army and navy hospitals. She 
and a group of artists whom she organized 
were close in for they sketched “a good 
likeness the way the patient wanted it” 
to send home. Reproduced in the book 
are twenty-eight sketches by Willard Fair- 
child, Wallace Morgan, William Ober- 
hardt, Gertrude Whiting, Dorothy 
Norey, Ted Withers, Ann Schabbehar, 
and others. 

As a result of their volunteer assign- 
ment new values came to the artists. The 
wounded patients’ spirit, “which they 
would call guts, and the way they face 
reality—no sham, no pretense, nothing 
phony; their sense of democracy; their 
vitality and drive; the way they share 
their experiences to ‘build up the guy in 
the next bed’; their sense of humor—all 
these things have done something to us.” 

Obviously, a griper has no chance in 
this company of select patients. Neither 
has the bedside visiting celebrity who 
sweetly inquires, “and how do you feel, 
my boy?” 

A large part of the book reports reveal- 
ing conversations with patients whom the 
author sketched, touching on such diverse 
subjects as girls, the birthplace of the 
American navy, how to tell the folks 
about mutilations, liquor, postwar jobs, 
the army, doctors, miracles, and the 
family. 

The world the wounded create inside 
the hospital is the same brave new world 
for which they have fought. But after- 
ward, the author inquires, what is 


America going to do about these men? 
The concluding chapter focuses on the 
“problem of the veteran” which, as an 
army physician puts it, will cost a lot of 
money to solve but “the cost of not solv- 
ing that problem will be a darn sight 
higher.” 

I have yet to come across any book in 
this field which matches this 150-page vol- 
ume in discernment, charm, and honesty. 
In a way, it is a companion-piece to the 
overseas dispatches of Ernie Pyle, offering 
a glimpse of thousands of our youth at the 
halfway mark on the long road home. A 
wide reading of it will make for a more 
understanding America. 

WALTER F,. GRUENINGER 


CRIME AND THE HUMAN MIND, by 
David Abrahamsen, M.D. Foreword by 
Nolan D. C. Lewis. Columbia University 
Press. $3. 

SPACE LIMITATIONS MAKE IT DIFFICULT 

to do justice to so deserving a book. The 

author is well-equipped for the task he has 
set himself. He is a graduate of the Royal 

Frederick University of Oslo, a former 

student of Professors Monrad-Krohn and 

Malinowski; one time psychiatrist at St. 

Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, at the 

Illinois State Penitentiary and the New 

York Court of General Sessions, at the 

Menninger Clinic, at Bellevue Hospital ; 

a competent neurologist and psychiatrist 

with the correlative insights of the psycho- 

analyst and the cultural anthropologist. 

His point of view can be judged as 
basically sound, by the simple test that it 
increases understanding of the whys and 
wherefores of delinquent and criminal be- 
havior. While the book is psychoanalyti- 
cally orientated (it emphasizes the sub- 
conscious “‘sense of guilt”? and “need for 
punishment” mechanism), Dr. Abraham- 
sen does not ignore the role of social “pat- 
terns of criminalism.” His classification of 
criminals demonstrates his avoidance of 
the unilateral explanation of “the crimi- 
nal” which has plagued criminology from 
its origin to today. His approach may 
perhaps best be illustrated by the follow- 
ing passages: 

“Because a man acts simultaneously as 
an individual and as a member of society, 
our concept of what constitutes criminalis- 
tic behavior has two roots... . 

“Because criminalistic tendencies are 
present in all humans, a criterion of the 
criminal cannot be given. Even with the 
anthropological and sociological knowl- 
edge we have gained of the culprit, of his 
body, skull, height, face, the broken home 
situation, economic circumstances, and a 
thousand other things, the whole problem 
boils down to one question: How does the 
mind function which reacts with anti- 
social behavior?” 

The author’s attempt to answer this 
crucial question depends heavily upon the 
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thought of Freud, Alexander, B. Glueck 
and certain other criminologists who see 
something deeper in the genetics of de- 
linquency and of human behavior gener- 
ally than is to be gleaned from the in-, 
adequate sociologic formulae too fre- 
quently found in American textbooks on) 
criminology. 

Two chapters might well form a hand-, 
book to be used as a guide to the diag- 
nosis and treatment of disorders of atti-: 
tude and behavior: Chapter V, “Psy-| 
chiatric-Psychologic Examination of the 
offender,” an admirable description of the 
scope and content of a truly revealing 
form of mental examination: Chapter X, 
“Treatment and Research,” which con- 
tains hints regarding different types of 


therapeutic programs most suited to va-} 
° - ot 
rious classes of offenders and regarding} 


much needed research. Chapter II, “The 
Mind in Relation to Crime,” is perhaps} 


the best chapter for social workers and} 


practical penologists, since it comprises| 
a clear description of the crucial process} 
of interplay between personality and en-[ 
vironment. It should be studied wit 


Chapter VI, “The Psychology of the i | 


dividual Onender: Classification.” 

There are other illuminative though] 
less original chapters: “Criminology as 
Science,” provides a succinct orientatio1 
in the history of this imperfect discipline 
“Heredity and Environment as Causes of 
Crime,” 
adequate, largely because of the insufficient 
body of knowledge in the entire field o 
human heredity. “Juvenile and War. De 
linquency,” “The Psychiatric-Psychologi 


Background of Murder,” “The Psychia-f, 


trist and the Criminal Law,” are alsq 
worthwhile. 

The exposition is illuminated through 
out by relevant and pointed case-history 
summaries. “The author’s provision of 


rich bibliography of references to impor) 


tant works in many languages deserves thal 


reader’s thanks. SHELDON GLUECK 
Harvard Law School j 


INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC. HEALTH] 
by Harry S. Mustard, M.D. Second Edij 


tion. Macmillan, 1944. $3.25. | 


is good, though not sufficiently} 


i 


at 


and modernized his able text on publiaff 


Dr. Musrarp HAS COMPLETELY REVISEI| : 
q 


health, first published in 1935. Tha 
enodi ications of perspective, new prob 
lems, and expanded information inevitable} 
in so rapidly growing a field have beerif 


made an integral part of the book. Twaf 


new chapters, one on industrial hygieneif 
the other on medical care, 
added. Vital statistics from the 194( 
census and the latest available morbidit 
and mortality data are included. Refer} 
ences follow each chapter, and an ad} 
mirable index completes the book. 

Louise DicHMAN# 
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About the Peace 


AFTER Victory, by Vera Micheles Dean. 
| Headline Series, January 1945. 25 cents. 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38 
Street, New York 16. Questions and an- 
/swers on world organization. 


EveryBopy AND THE Peace, No. 2. 
19 pp. Free. University of Virginia, Char- 
| lottesville. Lists 200 free or inexpensive 


pamphlets published up to December 1, 1944. 


it} A Pgace TuHart Pays, by Thomas P. 
\| Brockway. Headline Series, October 1944. 
| 25 cents. Foreign Policy Association, 22 
ij East 38 Street, New York 16. Peacetime 


; problems; suggested solutions. 


ai! THe New Economics AND WorLpD 
t) Pace, by Robert Stevens. 52 pp. 25 cents. 
w| The Pacifist Research Bureau, 1201 Chest- 
sjnut Street, Philadelphia 7. Reconstructive 
principles. 


THE PEacE We Want: COMMUNITY 
AcTiviry AND Discussion GutpE. 20 pp. 
10 cents, 10 percent discount on quantities. 


Towarps A CHRISTIAN PeEAcg, by Carl 
“| Heath and W. H. Marwick. 40 pp. 25 cents. 
yt The Fellowship of Reconciliation, 2929 
4. Broadway, New York 25. J. A Political 
\ Approach. II. An Economic Approach. 


Your STAKE IN THE Peace: A STUDY 
) COURSE ON THE FuTuRE WE Face. 32 pp. 
it 10 cents, 10 percent discount on quantities. 
.} Commission to Study the Organization of 
‘the Peace, 8 West 40 Street, New York 18. 
i) Contains list of suggested readings. 


| EDUCATION AND THE PEOPLE’S PEACE. 
Prepared by the Educational Policies Com- 

mission. 60 pp. 10 cents. National Educa- 

tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
|| N.W., Washington 6. 4 program to pre- 

vent war and promote peaceful relations 
‘among the nations. 


Ler’s TaLtK Asout EDUCATION AND THE 
Propie’s Peace. Prepared by the Educa- 


January. 


sional degree. 


leave. 


&4 Exeter Street: 


,_ 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


PREPARATION FOR GOVERNMENTAL SOCIAL 
WORK AND POST-WAR REHABILITATION 


Beginning students may enter in May, September and 


WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 
For practicing social workers who have not the profes- 
The program is especially adapted for public welfare 


workers, child welfare workers, and others who have an op- 
portunity for part-time study or who are allowed educational 


For information and catalogue, apply to 


Richard K, Conant, Dean 
Boston, Massachusetts 


tional Policies Commission. 30 pp. 10 cents. 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6. 
Handbook for teachers, speakers, and dis- 
cussion leaders. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFTER 
THE Wars: Roaps to Wor tp Security, by 
Max Lerner and Edna Lerner. 56 pp. 
30 cents. National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6. A resource unit for teachers to fill the 
gap between published text books and cur- 
rent events. 


Economics 


THE Bretron Woops AGREEMENT—And 


Why It Is Necessary. Edited by Helen 
Alfred. 50 pp. 25 cents. Citizens Con- 
ference on International Economic Union, 
370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 
Digest of the United Nations Monetary 
and Financial Agreement; and other related 
material. 


Pusiic DEBT AND ‘TAXATION IN THE 
Postwar Wor tp, by William Withers. 32 
pp. 15 cents. League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, 112 East 19 Street, New York 3. 
Policies for prosperity. 


SMALL FArM-AND Bic Farm, by Carey 
McWilliams. 32 pp. 10 cents. Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. The economic gap between farm- 
ing as a business and farming as a way of 


life. 


Postwar NaTIoNAL INCOME: Its PRos- 
ABLE MAGNITUDE, by Joseph Mayer. 34 
pp. 50 cents. The Brookings Institution, 
Washington. A 1947 perspective. 


Wuat Foreign [TRADE Means To You, 
by Maxwell S. Stewart. 31 pp. 10 cents. 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. Discussed in every- 
day terms. 


MoneETARY PLANS FOR THE UNITED Na- 
TIONS, by Mabel Newcomer. 26 pp. 15 
cents, less in quantities. American Associa- 
tion of University Women, 1634 I Street, 
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| THE PAMPHLET SHELF 


N.W., Washington 6. 4 layman’s guide 
to proposals of the Bretton Woods Con- 


ference. 


Professional Aids 


DEMOGRAPHIC STUDIES OF SELECTED 
AREAS OF Rapip GrowTH. 158 pp. $1. 
Milbank Memorial Fund, 40 Wall Street, 
New York 5. Proceedings of the round- 
table on population problems. 


OPERATION STATISTICS OF SELECTED FAmM- 
ity CASEWoRK AGENCIES: 1944, by Ralph 
G. Hurlin. 27 pp. 25 cents. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New York 
10. Includes trend data—1936 to 1944. 


RECREATION WHILE ON THE MEND. 
Compiled by Ruth Garber Ehlers, of the 
staff of National Recreation Association. 
100 pp. $1.25. Association Press, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17. For use in 
hospitals and at home. 


THE RETURNING VETERAN, by Dr. 
Arthur H. Estabrook. 32 pp. From the 
Public Charities Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, 311 South Juniper Street, Philadel- 
phia 7. A directory of agencies serving the 
veteran. 


ILLUSTRATIONS From STATE Pustic As- 
SISTANCE AGENCIES. 77 pp. Mimeographed. 
From the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Board, Washington 25. The 
first in a series of current practices in staff 
training. For the second, see SurvEY Mip- | 
MONTHLY, November 1944, page 331. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue County MANAGER PLAN. 24 pp. 
15 cents, less for quantities. National 
Municipal League, 299 Broadway, New 
York 7. An adaptation of the council- 
manager form of government. 


Bitts or RiGHTS IN AMERICAN History, 
by Leila Roberta Custard. 48 pp. 50 cents. 
From the author, Centenary Junior Col- 
lege, Hackettstown, N. J. The evolution 
of civil liberties in Anglo-Saxon institutions. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
School of Social Work 


Announces 


Two Summer Sessions from 
July 2nd to September 22nd 


Students may continue into the Fall term. Classroom 
and field work instruction as well as individualized 
study programs are available. Address inquiries to 


The Dean 


25 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, New York 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY MIDMONTHLY) 


. PAMPHLETS & PERIODICALS 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 


shows the part which professional nurses take in 
the betterment of the world. Put it in your 
library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional _ persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 


articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lectures, 
Sermons and Outlines also furnished. FREE 
Circular. Dept. ‘S,’ Continental Writers’ & 


Speakers’ Bureau, 210 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Nae 


INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson and 
North Moore Streets, New York. 


FOR SALE 


TEA ROOM, New York Finger Lakes, near col- 
lege campus. Reputation built on good food in 
pleasant surroundings. Box 61, Keuka Park, 
New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN wishes supervise young boys September, pref- 


erably Eastern Protestant farm school. Wife is 
trained secretary. 8157 Survey. 
MAN, Master’s Degree in Social Work. Experi- 


ence: administration, research, community rela- 
tions, family welfare, group work, institutions; 
linguist; desires administrative, research or super- 
visory position. 8134 Survey. 


MAN (36) trained and experienced worker; men- 
tally and physically handicapped group and fam- 
ily work; public schools; desires administrative 
position in institution or hospital for handicapped. 
Available June Ist. 8133 Survey. 


WORKERS WANTED 


TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED Social Worker 
for State Wide Organization, East. Salary $2000 
with Maintenance. 8140 Survey. 


RECREATIONAL DIRECTOR for handicapped 
persons, including blind. Attractive salary—per- 
manent—give experience, references. Goodwill 
Industries, Dayton, Ohio. 


HOMEFINDER for well-established, private chil- 
dren’s agency. Good salary and excellent working 
conditions. Write Byron T. Hacker, Children’s 
Center, 1400 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


WANTED: Caseworkers with training and/or ex- 
perience for Massachusetts family agency giving 
services to armed forces and veterans. Salary 
commensurate with training and experience. Give 
details. 8139 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS who meet requirements of 
American Association of Social Workers; CASE 
AIDES who have B.A. Degree; full-time day or 
night employment. American Red Cross, 529 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Wabash 7850. 


CASE WORKER for adoption agency of high 
standard. Requirements: Graduate degree in case 
work; experience or training in children’s agency 
preferred. Salary range: $2,100 to $2,700. Re- 
ply to: Mrs. Elizabeth Harral Carlton, Adoption 
pate Bureau, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, 

io. 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY in Southern City 
(overnight 8 hours from New York City), has 
vacancies on staff. Limited case loads not to ex- 
ceed 35. Adequate salary. Opportunity for fur- 
ther professional development. 8137 Survey. 


TEACHER to direct Nursery School for blind 
children conducted by large welfare agency in 
New York City. Training and experience in pre- 
school field required. Suitable salary assured. 
Sept.-June; 5-day week. State qualifications. 
8150 Survey. 


WANTED: Caseworker with professional training 
for position in Jewish Children’s agency serving 
Southern Seaboard area. Experience desirable but 
not necessary. 8153 Survey. 


WE OFFER EMPLOYERS AND CANDIDATES 
in all fields of social work everywhere an en- 
tirely new, unique medium for finding just the 
right person or position. Because screening tech- 
niques have been streamlined, commissions and 
registration fees eliminated, and placement fees 
reduced to a flat $25.00, the widest selection 
current conditions permit is attracted. Why leave 
any stones unturned? Perhaps the very person 
you would most like to get in touch with is also 
reading this ad. Write for details. Central 
Po ety Service, 109 South Stanwood, Columbus 
gf io. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survr7 


WORKERS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE ADMINISTRATOR for a_ small 
Maternity Hospital having Social Service and 
Maternity Home units, located in the Midwest. 
8155 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS with training and experience for 
positions with Home _ Service Department of 
American Red Cross. Opportunity for case work 


with discharged servicemen. Midwestern city, 
population over 200,000. Salary good. 8154 Sur- 
vey. 


WORKERS WANTED:—Case Worker in Child 
Placing Agency of high standards doing place- 
ment in institution and foster homes. Some grad- 
uate training and experience needed. Salary ac- 
cording to qualifications. Excellent working con- 
ditions. Michigan. 8156 Survey. 


WANTED: Case Worker for state-wide child plac- 
ing agency. Must have car. Salary $1800 to 
$2400 depending on training and experience. Time 
allowed for graduate course. N. J. Children’s 
Home Society, 471 Parkway Avenue, Trenton 8, 
New Jersey. 

WANTED: Social Worker with several years ex- 
perience in child welfare services to serve as re- 
gional consultant for Jewish Children’s agency 
serving Southern Seaboard area. Beginning salary 
$3,000. 8152 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE HOUSEMOTHER for a Children’s 
Home; social work experience necessary; ability 
to supervise staff; permanent position for the right 
person. Bangor Children’s Home, Bangor, Me. 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED GROUP WORK- 
ERS. Men and women. B’nai B’rith Youth 
Organization expanding its field offices through- 
out the U. S. and Canada. Positions open for 
Directors and Assistant Directors. Social group 
work training and experience required. Salary 
commensurate with experience and job responsi- 
bility. Apply BBYO Headquarters, 1746 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


WANTED: A couple for resident position—Boys’ 
Dormitory. Must be able to supervise school 
work, recreational activities, direct the -conduct 
of the boys. There are housekeeping duties en- 
tailed. For full details write to Superintendent, 
Friendship House, 2000 Adams Avenue, Scran- 
ton! 9S Pas : 


NEW MEXICO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE needs trained social workers in Pub- 
lic Assistance and Child Welfare. Entrance sal- 
aries $145 to $205. Applications accepted con- 
tinuously. Write Merit System Council, Box 
939, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


PAROLE OFFICER—Male, New York State resi- 


dents. Vacancies principally in New York City. 
Beginning salary $2400 plus 15% war emergency 
compensation. Give age, education, experience. 
David Dressler, Executive Director, Box 1679, 
Albany, New York. 
POSITIONS OPEN 
IN ALASKA 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 

WORKERS 
Salary Range $235.00 to $265.00 per month. Ap- 
pointments at the minimum. Area of work: 
Alaska Department of Public Welfare. Minimum 
Qualifications: College, 4 years, Graduate Study, 
1 year at recognized school of social work. Must 
include courses in Child Welfare and Family 
Welfare. Experience: 2 years in past 5 years of 
social work, one of which must be in child welfare. 
Apply: Alaska Merit System, Box 201, Juneau, 
Alaska, via Air Mail, supplying minimum qualifi- 
cations. 


CASE WORKERS wanted by child protective 


agency. School of Social Work graduates pre- 

ferred, but college graduates with social sci- 

ence course accepted for training. Satisfactory 

salaries and personnel practices. Apply Mass. 

Pa P. C. C., 43 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, 
ass. 


SOCIAL WORKERS WANTED 


Excellent opportunities at good salaries for 
graduates of accredited schools of social work, 
to work in a progressive community whose social 
work future lies before it. 


Ideal Climate for Year-Round Outdoor Sports. 


Caseworkers, Group Workers, 
Supervisors and other Health and 
Welfare Workers address all com- 
munications to: 


JOSEPH ANDRIOLA, Assist. | Dir. 
Community Welfare Council 
645 A Street, San Diego 1, California 
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Directory of Social 
Organizations (cont.) 


Health | 


NATIONAL JEWISH HOSPITAL AT DEN- 


VER, 3800 East Colfax Ave., Denver, Colorado, 
Samuel Schaefer, Executive Secretary, Chas. J. 
Kaufman, M.D., Medical Director. Free, non- 
sectarian for needy tuberculous adults and chil- 
dren (Kosher dietary). I 
ventorium. Medical, educational, vocational, oc- 
cupational, psychological, psychiatric and social 
services. Esther Cohen, director of Social Service 
and Vocational Therapy. Applications, New York 
area: 19 West 44th St., Philip Houtz, director ; 
Philadelphia area: 1103 Widener Building, Harold 
Greenspun, director; Chicago area: 30 North 
La Salle St. Other applications through local 
Jewish Federation and Welfare Funds or direct 
to Hospital. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 


Maintains children’s pre-} 


HEALTH NURSING—1790 Broadway at 58th 


St., New York. Ruth Houlton, R.N., Gen. Dir, 
Advisory Service, statistics, monthly magazine} 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING. | 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
—i790 Broadway, at 58th St., New York, Dr, 
Kendall Emerson, managing director. Pamphlets 
of methods and program for the prevention of 


tuberculosis. Publications sold and distribute: 
through state associations in every state. Ameri; 
can Review of Tuberculosis, medical journal, 


8.00 a year; and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, 
ree. | 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD FEDERATION OF 
AMERICA, INC. (formerly Birth Control Fed- 
eration of America)—-A clearing house cooperat 


ing with social workers in referring mothers to 


medically directed birth control clinics 


in 42) 


states, including 20 centers in Greater New York} 
In areas lacking centers, qualified physicians are: 


Phone or write: 501 Madison Avenue 
Wickersham 2-8600. Honora 

President, The Rev. 
Medical Di- 


available. 
New York City. 
Chairman, Margaret Sanger. 
Cornelius P. Trowbridge; Associate 
rector, Eva F. Dodge, M.D 


MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. | 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday evenings 5:30 to 8 P.M4 


Racial Adjustment 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, INC., with its 


44 branches improves social conditions of Negroes 
seeking “no alms, but opportunity” for them 
Secures and trains social workers. Investigates 
conditions of city life as bases for practical work 
Publishes OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro 
ae Solicits gifts. 1133 Broadway, New York 


Social Work Personnel: 


SOCIAL WORK VOCATIONAL BUREAU, 12a 
East 22nd Street, New York City. Nationa] 
placement and counseling service in case world 


fields. Membership organization for social workersff 


and agencies. No placement fee. 


; Louise C 
Odencrantz, Director. | 


Youth Organization | 


B’NAI B’RITH YOUTH ORGANIZATION 
Social group work program under supervision of 
B’nai B’rith Youth Commission, Henry Monsky, 
Chairman; Julius Bisno, Administrative Secreta 
and National Director of Boys’ Work; a 


B. Chapman, National Director of Girls’ Work 
Operates four programs: 
B'nai B’rith Girls for boys and girls in high! 
school, B’nai B’rith Young Men and B’nai B'rith) 
Young ‘Women for young adults up to twenty 


five; maintains 16 field offices throughout the’ 
Publishes BBYO Program! 


U.S. and Canada. 
Guide, BBYO Leader, The Shofar and BBG 
Newsletter. National headquarters: 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE RR; STEIN, ING 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, Ne 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professiona 
bureau ‘specializing in fund-raising, group 
work, institutional, casework and med- 
ical social work positions. 


MIDMONTHLY) 


Aleph Zadik Aleph and} 


\ 


1746 M Street. ! 


American Red Cross 


IPH E AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 
ni —Administered through national headquar- 

\ ters in Washington, D. C., and five area 
offices in New York, Y., Alexandria, 
Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San 
Francisco, Calif. There are 3,757 local 
chapters organized mostly on a county basis. 
Services of the Red Cross are: Services to 
the Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, 
Relief to. Prisoners of War, Blood Donor 
Service, Disaster Relief and Civilian 'War 
Aid, Office of the Medical Director, Nurs- 
ing Service, Nutrition Service, First Aid, 
Water Safety and Accident Prevention, Vol- 
unteer Special Services, American Junior 
Red Cross, and Foreign War Relief. 


Blind 


YAMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
bl BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
~ research and field service. Library. Mce- 
mn) chanical appliances for the blind. M. C. 
Migel, President; Robert B. Irwin, Execu- 

tive Director. 


Child Welfare 


iMp3ERKSHIRE INDUSTRIAL FARM, Canaan, 
New York. A national, non-denominational 
| farm school for problem boys. Boys between 
12 and 14 received through private surrender 
or court commitment. Supported by agreed 
payments from parents or other responsible 
persons, in addition to voluntary contribu- 
tions. For further information address Mr. 
Byron D. Paddon, Superintendent, or_the 
Mer New York Office at 101 Park Ave. Tel.: 
Bi Lex. 2-3147. 


i OYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Coordinates 
the athletic work of 100 Boys’ Clubs, Set- 
—| tlement Houses and Community Centers in 
i Greater New York. Gustavus T. Kirby, 
Honorary President; Judge Raphael P. 
Koenig, President; Robert E. McCormick, 
Treasurer; Willard L. Kauth, Director. 
i Sponsors the Benjamin Harrison Recreation 
7 Center, 657 Tenth Avenue, the Theodore 
; Roosevelt Recreation Center, 698 Tenth 
Avenue, The Lincoln Recreation Center, 235 
West 113 Street, The Tot Lot, 422 West 
49th Street, Camp Sebago, Camp Wakonda 
and Camp Orenda in the Interstate Park, 


BOYS CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC., 381 
Fourth Avenue, N.Y.C.—David W. Arm- 
strong, Exec. Dir. A national organization. 
Serves member Clubs in programs, activi- 
ties, methods, financing. Organizes new 
Clubs. BoyscluBs prepare boys for respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. Activities include 
recreation, physical and health training, vo- 
cational training and guidance, and character 
building under leadership. Work with boys 
from low income areas. 


IBOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave., 

N.Y.C. Inc. in 1910 & chartered by Con- 
gress in 1916 to develop character in boys 
& train them in citizenship. Programs: Cub- 
bing, boys 9-11; Scouting, 12 and older; 
Senior Scouting, 15 years and older, avail- 
able locally through sponsorship by schools, 
churches, fraternal orders, civic groups, etc. 
Walter W. Head, Pres., Dr. Elbert K. 
Fretwell, Chief Scout Executive. 


! 


HILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—130 E. 22nd Street, New York City. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work, It also co- 
operates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN OF THE JU. S. A., INC., 
Elyria, Ohio. E. W. Palmer, Kingsport, 
Tenn., President; E. Jay Howenstine, 
Executive Secretary. Promotes organization 
of national, state, pee and local socie- 
ties for crippled children, Aids in develop- 
ment of their programs. Assists in drafting 
and securing the passage of legislation in 
behalf of cripples. Maintains a Bureau of 
Information with loan library service. Con- 
ducts yearly an Easter Crippled Children 
Seal Campaign. Bulletins, ‘‘The Crippled 
Child” magazine, bimonthly, $1 a year. 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


INC., 155 East 44th Street, New York. 
Information and consultation about coopera- 
tive planning and financing of social work 
through chests and councils of social 
agencies. 


Education 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 


PERANCE UNION, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Ill., organized in every state, with 
10,000 local auxiliaries, presents a program 
of alcohol education and Christian Citizen- 
ship, with which every interested person is 
invited to assist. Total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages and dues of $1.00 per 
year are the basis of membership. 


Family Living 


reper mene FOR FAMILY LIVING, 


HE. Resource in child guidance, marriage 
and family relations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 
education. 209 S. State St., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 


RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal serv- 
ice, research. Write for list of publications, 
607 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Foundation 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, General Director, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York 10. Departments: Arts and 
Social ‘Work, Charity Organization, Con- 
sumer Credit Studies, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Social Work Interpretation, Social 
Work Year Book, Statistics, Studies in the 
Professions. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in prac- 
tical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue 
sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W.. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Information Bureau 


NATIONAL INFORMATION _ BUREAU, 


INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. A non-profit Bureau, established in 
1918, to improve standards in the field of 
philanthropy, national and international, and 
to advise contributors in their giving. It 
was asked about 750 different philanthropic 
organizations during 1944. The Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and reports whether 
eleven essential standards as to reliability 
and effectiveness are met. Bureau mem- 
bers who are eligible for its confidential 
reports, on approved and _  non-approved 
agencies, include individuals, corporations, 
chambers of commerce, 700 local community 
chests and councils, and 29 foundations. 
Publishes annually “Giver’s Guide to Na- 
tional Philanthropy,” price 10c, and periodic 
newsletters to members. Inquiries welcomed. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK—Dr. Ellen -C._ Potter, President, 
Trenton, New Jersey; Howard R, Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
The Conference is an organization to discuss 
the principles of humanitarian effort and to 
increase the efficiency of social service 
agencies. Each year it holds an annual 
meeting, publishes in permanent form the 
Proceedings of the meeting and issues a 
quarterly Bulletin. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon pay- 
ment of a membership fee of $5. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


SAVE WASTE PAPER 
SAVE WASTE FATS 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ee ee ee ee i a ee 


Penology 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 


East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia, 5-9720-9721. Activities :— 
Collects information about correctional insti- 
tutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
sccney Deneeent and giving such other 
assistance as they may require, i 

MacCormack, Bee Dir. ae eee 


Public Administration 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC AD- 


MINISTRATION, *1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37A, Illinois. A national organi- 
zation to advance the science of public ad- 
ministration. All members receive official 
quarterly journal, Public Administration 
Review, which presents articles on current 
administrative practices. Discussion groups 
for members in metropolitan areas, Mem- 
bership $5. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities; 
and to help secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic field and other recreational facilities. 


Religious Organizations 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 


AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of: 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Mark A. 
Dawber; Migrant Supervisors: Western, 
Mrs. F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mid-Western, 
Miss Helen White, 203 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. e 


NATIONAL JEWISH WELFARE BOARD, 


145 East 32 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Frank L. Weil, President; Max Wilner, 
Treasurer; Joseph Rosenzweig, Secretary; 
Louis Kraft, Executive Director. A national 
agency serving as National Association of 
Jewish Community Centers, YMHAs, etc., 
and providing welfare, religious and_ social 
activities for soldiers and sailors and other 
members of armed forces, A member of 
the United Service Organizations. 


NATIONAL BOARD, YOUNG WOMEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. An_inter- 
national Christian woman movement devoted 
to service for women and girls and the at- 
tempt to help build a society in which the, 
abundant life is possible for every individual. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EWISH 


WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE TO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY. SERVICE 
TO FOREIGN BORN —immigrant aid, 
port and dock work, naturalization aid, 
Americanization classes, location of relatives 
in war-separated families. SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE AND WAR ACTIVITIES—Council 
houses and clubs, nurseries, clinics; scholar- 
ships, camps, teen-age canteens; work with 
handicapped. Participation in national war- 
time programs through educational es ects 
and community activities. EDUCATION 
DIVISION—Contemporary Jewish affairs, 
international relations and peace, social Jeg- 
islation. Study groups under national direc- 
tion keep Jewish women throughout country 
alert to vital current issues. 215 Senior 
Sections in United States. 100 Junior and 
Councilette Sections, 65,000 members. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG MEN’S 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS—347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City; 1187 local Asso- 
ciations federated for Christian leadership 
and citizenship training among young men 
and boys, 


Blood Donors Needed 


60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WorRK 
247 Henry St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Boston CoLukceE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WorK 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. ° 


Boston UNIversiry, SCHOOL OF SocIAL WorK 
84 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Bryn Mawr Co.ivece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of Social 
Economy and Social Research 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
25 Niagara Square, Buffalo 2, New York 


University oF CaLirorniA, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
School of Social Welfare 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department of Social Work, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
School of Social Work, Washington 17, D. C. 


University oF Cuicaco, Chicago 37, Ill. 
School of Social Service Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver 10, Colorado 
School,of Social Work 


ForpHAM UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
134 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


*THe SCHOOL OF SociAL WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or Hawan, Honolulu 10, Hawaii 


*Howarp University, Washington 1, D. C. 
Graduate Division of Social Work 


InpDIANA UNIversITy, Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Training Course for Social Work 


*LOUISIANA STATE UNIversiTy, Baton Rouge 3, La. 
School of Social Welfare 


THE Raymonp A. KenT SCHOOL OF SocIAL WorK 
UNIVERSITY OF LouIsvILLE, Louisville 8, Ky. 


Loyoxia UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF SociAL WorK 
28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 6, Il. 


University oF MicHIGAN, Curriculum 
in Social Work, 60 Farnsworth Ave., 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


University oF Minnesota, Minneapolis, 14, Minn. 
School of Social Work 


THE MOntREAL SCHOOL oF SociaL Work 
3600 University St., Montreal, Canada 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
2400 19th Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


University oF NeBrasKA, Lincoln 8, Neb. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


accredits the following institutions offering graduate professional study. A two-year course 
leads to a Master’s Degree. Schools marked with * offer a standard one-year curriculum. In- 
quiries may be addressed to individual schools or for general information write to Miss Leona 
Massoth, Executive Secretary, American Association of Schools of Social Work, 1313 East 


_ Kansas Crry Brancu, The George Warren Brown 


Tue New York SCHOOL OF SocraAL WorkK 


of Columbia University 
122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


University oF NortH CArowina, Division of Public 
Welfare and Social Work, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


On10 STATE University, Columbus 10, Ohio 
School of Social Administration 


*UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, Oe 
School of Social Work 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work ~ 


*UNIVERSITY OF PirrsBuRGH, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Saint Lours Universiry, St. Louis 3. Mo. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF SOocIAL WorK 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Maes. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 7 
Graduate School of Social Work 


Universiry oF Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada 
School of Social Work 


TULANE University, New Orleans 15, Louisiana 
School of Social Work 


*UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, SCHOOL oF SocraL WorK 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


*STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, Pullman, Wash. 
Graduate School of Social Work 


University oF WASHINGTON, Seattle 55 Wash 
Graduate School of Suecal Work 


WasHincton University, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
The George Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 
Dept. of Social Work, 5228 Charlotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Wayne University, Detroit 2, Michigan 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


*Wesr Vircinia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Department of Social Work 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND Mary, Richmond 20, Vie 
Richmond School of Social Work 


